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THE 


88th annual report 

OF THE 

AMERlCAiV MADURA MISSION* 


In presenting the Report for 1922, as I stand on the 
threshold of my fiftieth year of service, it is fitting to look 
in retrospect over the work of the last half century. Our 
retrospect need nob go back to Noah's Flood, for we have 
a flood of our own that is sufficiently outstanding in 
Madura for the last fifty years. 

It was the night of the 30th November unprece¬ 
dented rainfalls of from nine to twelve inches had occur¬ 
red on the mountains where the river has its sources, 
especially in the basin of the great Periyar irrigation 
lake. Here and there tank-bunds gave: way and added 
to the turbulent rush of the waters that swept down 
the river like the waves of a stormy sea carrying before 
it a multitude of trees rooted up from the banks. 633 
huts and other buildings collapsed. Only four or five 
lives were lost, but the damage in the town amounted to 
at least two lakhs of rupees. 

The extensive railway colony was washed out and 
the Swedish Mission compound more or less flooded. The 
part of our Mission mostly affected was Capron Hall. 
As it was not a part of the regular work there we may 
anticipate the report of Capron Hall and introduce here 
the account of the flood as experienced by one of the 
rescued party, Miss Wyman. 
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On Tiiaukegivii)" after the program at Warden’s Lodge, the 

Maiigalapuram sorority climbed into its bandy and started home. It had 
been raining pretty hard dnring the evening, but we were quite surprised 
to find that for three quarters of a mile from the bunga’ow, the street 
was a river. We drove on through it a block or so, and found it up fo 
the horse’s knees. So we decided to make a detour, and we turned to the 
left and went round the Swedish Mission compound, approaching Capron 
Hall from the other side. But we soon got into the w'ater again, and 
drove the last part of the waj’^ in water up almost to the hubs. It was 
slow and hard going for the horse, and we were more than an hour in 
getting home. 

We found the bridge across the “ moat ” at the entrance t > our com¬ 
pound covered a foot deep, and were almost afraid to cross, because the 
euiTeut was swift, and w’e were not sure that the bridge was uninjured. 
But the driver got down and lead the horse. A little way inside the gate 
the ground is higher, so w^e found our own driveway. 

Friday morning when we woke, we were on ‘ an island. The water 
Was rising fast, though it did not seem to have risen any during the night. 
By half past seven it w^as coming fast enough to have reached the garden 
in front of the hungalaw. We w’atched the current swirling around the 
trees, and thought it quite likely, that before the morning was Qver w'e 
would be Wading out. We are on a low piece of land close to the river. 

School was in’session as usual, and you would hardly know that any¬ 
thing unusual w’as going on, except tliat a [stepping-stone path had been 
laid from the, bungalow to the school, and the servants were trying, with 
poor success on account of the strength of the current, to lay a dam 
against jt to protect their houses. At about ten the Inspector of Police 
sent w’ord that we must leave in half an hour, wdfch our three hundred 
girls, as the water would.rise four or five feet more in that time. While 
we w<>re debating whether we c?ould hope to keep the girls in the second 
stpryr op the school and cook their rice there, the Inspector himself came 
to warn us. We had to decide quickly, and we accepted his kind offer to 
bring a rescue party and take the girls out. So the teachers and the 
ol^qr girls and the servants carried the school;records and books to the 
seeppd story of the. school, and w e in the bungalow did the same. We 
put the books on upper sheives or upstairs* We carried the keys and 
works of the piano, the nmsic, silver, and drawers full of record books 
upstairs, along with all the small furniture, and some large pieces, piece- 
meal, j 

In the midst of all this activity, Dr. Parker, who had heard a rumor 
gf the dood, came over. She had met Mr. Chaqcller uu his wa^ over aud 
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brougiit liini along in her car. They had to leave the auto at some dis¬ 
tance, and 'n'aded in water breast-high. 

By this time the police party and the teachers had conducted the 
girls out by the back wa3^ carrying the little ones. They did not have 
to M'acle so far that way, and soon reached tlie i*ailway embankment, high 
and dry. Those who lived near enough were sent home. All the rest 
were taken to the East Gate Church, where they dried their clothes. A 
hundred and seventy’ were thus left to be cared for on the hospital com¬ 
pound. 

Mr. Lawson who had also started out to come over on other business, 
and had left his motor-cycle at some distance waded in, and superintend¬ 
ed the moving of the piano from the top of the library table where we 
had put it, to the stair landing. While they wore moving some of the 
lieavier furni nre, making 1 he rounds of tlie school to see that all were 
out, and that things wore being left safely, we in the bungalow dashed 
out of our clothes and into bathing suits. It. w ss almost noon before nil 
this was done. But the water had not come the predicted four feet, 
though it was still steadily rising, and had reached a line wuthin an inch 
of the floor of the verandah. 

We were an odd-looking procession as w^o came out of the side door 
of the bungalow. We four w'^ere most suitably dressed in bathing suits. 
Dr. Parker, and the others were well bedraggled. 

We went arm in arm until we reached the cable across the dilch 
It w as a heavy rope cable, tied on our side to a palmyra tree, and on 
the railroad side to a post. Men wure stationed in the water along it to 
pass us over, like a bucket brigade. The water was breast high. Up to 
this point it had been not more than knee deep, so this struck me as a 
j*eal adventure. I started out rather independently, hand over hand 
along the cable, scorning any help. But I must have put too much weight 
on my hands, because as I got toward the middle, where the current was 
strong, my feet came up on the other side. I recognized them in time to 
claim them again, and get them dowm. But no-real mishap occurred, and 
we follow'ed the railroad embarkmeut to the first crossroad, whore seve¬ 
ral autos waited to take us to the hospital compound. One wus from the 
Mills, one from the Police Inspector. The water was rushing in a torrent 
through the viaducts whore the rceid and our ditch go under. 

As we came up to the crowd of people and the cars, we must hare 
been a pretty sight! Some of the English officialdom I met there for the 
first time. And there were a lot of Indians, some curious, some them¬ 
selves refugees, somo passing intent on their own business, leaving their 
bouseB to go down in the flood, and carrying hfiadloads of tljoir belongings, 
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LittJc did Md think as wc entered the compound in state, on Becem- 
her first in nineteen twenty-one, amid the joyful acclamations of the 
wliole school, that on the same day a year hence would be escaping 
tJirougli a hole in the cactus hedge at the rear! 

They took us to the East Gate compound, where jNIrs. Chandler gave 
us all that was needful, including breakfast. Wc had packed a little tin 
tmuk w’ith the things Ave tho’;ght we w’ould want, and a kind Indian hwd 
enrried it>out orj his head. 

Wo have suffered no ill effects from the flood. The water did not 
rise any higher, after all, and nothiiig in the bun^low or the school was 
injured. The compound shows some injury. It has broken out in holes 
and dep essioiis worse than ever, much to !Misg Noyes’s distress. A big 
section of the wall behind the compound oh th'^ river side fell do-Rui, 
The primary shed “sat dowui’* and So did a wood store-room and the 
sweeper’s house. Some injury has been doiie to tbe verandah floor at the 
school. The total danrige when repaired, and it must be done iiiimedi- 
ately, will cost a tliousaud dollars. 

AVe came back on Monday after the flood, and put thin is to 
rights again. Except for the gnmud outside, you would hardly know’ 
unytliiug liad, happeued. 


I. Personnel. 

In 1878 the ‘ Fathers ” were bearing the heat and bur¬ 
den of the day. Eendall and Miss Een- 
Missionaries. ^all ill Batlagundu, Chester and Mrs. 

Chester in Dindigul, Noyes in Periaku- 
lam/ Burnell and Mrs. Burnell in Melnr/J. Herrick and 
Mrs, Herrick in Tirumangalani, W. Tracy and Mrs. 
Tracy in Tirupuvanam, Mrs. and Miss Taylor in Manda- 
pasalaij .and in Madura J. E. Chandler, and Mrs. Chand¬ 
ler, Dr. and Mrs. Palmer and Miss Sisson. Not one of 
them is in the field today. Only three a:re alive^ inz : Mrs. 
Mary (Eendall) Horsley in England, Miss Taylor in an 
Old Ladies’ Home in Los Angeles., and Mrs. Palmer in 
Kansas. Dr. Washburn then on furlough, is living in 
‘Meriden, Conn., at the age nf 90 years. 
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Br. Wilder and Miss Wyman were united in marri¬ 
age in Madura on the 15th January 1923. 

In Memoriaiii. Changes have occurred even this last 

year. We mourn the loss by death of 
three members of our circle. Mrs. Cunningham died on 
the 23rd July, .?^Ir. Zumbro on the 17fch October, and 
Mrs. Vaughan on the 23rd December. 

Eleven years ago we welcomed to our mission circle 
Mrs. Cunningham to live with her daughter Miss Swift. 

Mrs. Cunningham has not figured in our mission 
reports, but has for all these years been a happy, inspiring 
presence in our circle. Her keen interest in all of us and 
in the mission work, her cheerfulness in social relations, 
and her patience under the increasing disabilities of ago, 
have ende ired her to us. And when, on the twenty-third 
of July, at the ripe age of eighty-eight Mrs. Cunningham 
laid down the burdens of life we were comforted in our 
loss by the inspiration of her life. 

What is age but youths’ full bbom, 

A riper, more transcendent youth ! 

A weight of gold 

Is never old ; 

Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 

At sixty-two life has begun ; . 

At seventy-three'begin once 'more ; 

Ely swifter as thou near’st the sun, 

And brighter shine at eighty-four. 

Mrs. Vaughan w^as in her thirtieth year of service' in 
the Missidd. Her health was failing at home and she 
had only recently returned from America. She was a 
true “ mother in Israel ” and died among her own loving 
people, as was her desire. 



Mr. Zumbro was an outBtanding man in >education 
and “ a hero in hia patient assistance and quiet devotion.” 
He came to India in 1804 and was connected with the 
educational work of the Mission during the whole of his 
missionary life. In the words of Mr. Wallace, 

In his service to the Mission, to the Oolhjge, to the tJiiivorsity, and 
to the cause oF Education in the districts of Madura and Ramnad, he 
manifloated always a largeness of mind nnd of sympathy that made him 
ft true leader. His power of leadership was due to the strength of his 
Christipn character, his pound judgment, his large vision, his capacity for 
work, his calmness of mind and poise of spirit. What gave him a pecu¬ 
liar influence and power '^as his capacity and unvarying tendency to see 
things from the Indian standpoint. 

We have welcomed back to the Mission Dr. Parker 
on the 25th.February,Mr.ELnd Mrs. Vaughan on the loth 
October and Miss Quiekenden on the 23rd November. We 
have also .-welcomed our new members Rev, and Mrs. 
and Master Wolsted, who arrived Sept. 27. Mention has 
been made of Mrs. Vaughan's death. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hess, Mr. and Mrs. Martin and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lorbeer went on furlough early in the year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickson left the work in Malabar the 
latter part of the year, and have been assigned to resi¬ 
dence and work in Pasumalai. 

In 1873 there was not a railroad in the Distiict. But 
one was planned and was casting its shadow before it. 
Father Herrick anXicipaited its having an influence upon 
caste and idolatry. He said, “ Caste receives a shock 
among travelers by railroad every day; and it does not 
seem to me that people can long continue to worship 
blocks of stone, when daily accustomed to see the iron 
horse moving rapidly along with his heavy load/* When 
it came in 1876 Caste did indeed take notice. A Brahman 
on his way to Madura looked over the train at a station 
twenty-five miles away and found it too difiRcult tp sub- 
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tait to, so turned to his springless bullook oart and mad© 
the journey at the rate qf two miles an hour. 

But Caste has great capacity for adapting itself to 
circumstances, and the railway has become its servant. 
Idolatry flourishes on the great multitudes brought to its 
festivals by the railway. 

Box-bandies ” were the chief conveyance for those 
missionaries, with bullock power and bullock rates of 
speed. Now the bandy has given w^ay to a more spacious 
coach and carriages and motors are chiefly in the run¬ 
ning. Is this all gain ? Certainly not in coming into 
personal touch with people along the way. In the slow 
bandy the missionary gained a personal knowledge of 
every place he went through and of almost every person 
he met. 

Personal touch was strotiger then than now not only 
in the missionary sphere, but also in the official sphere. 
Collectors remained longer in their districts and knew 
them personally and administered government with 
greater liberty of action. Ilules and restrictions havie 
been increased, greater opportunity of appeal to higher 
authorities, and more frequent transfers have kept the 
governmental machine ever on the move. 

On the other hand there is much to the credit of 
rapid transportation. Among the guests 

Guests. entertained by the Mission during the 
year w^ere Mr. and Mrs. Fred. B. Smith, 
who came in connexion with the campaign for Interna¬ 
tional Goodwill and Peace. As a corporate member of 
the American Board Mr. Smith wished to see something 
of work outside of Madura. So Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were conveyed in a motor car by Dr. Banninga from 
Pasumalai to Tirumangalam and what they saw gives us 
a bird’s-eye view of that part of our field. 



At Pasumalai ttey were astonisKed to see so large a work foi? 
Christian yoting men, and to learn that we aretmining them in so large 
a A’’a|'iety,of' ways for usefnl Christian M'ork. In one village they saw a 
Bchool conducted by the Y.M.C.A, In anpther there were 80 children, 
the nmjority being Kallars, whose brightness and eimpliojifcy and ear¬ 
rings and Christian songs all pleased-them immensely At Timmanga- 
1am they saw the Boarding School, the Church, and the village people, 
and disouseod with the resident Mlsbionary and his wife thoir difficulties 
and oompensations. 

The box-bandy would never do for guests. 

Another guest was the Eev. V- P. Mamman of the 
Syrian Church. Of him Dr. Banninga writes, “ He speaks 
with highest appreciation of the efficiency with which we 
carry on work for the young. At the same time he sug¬ 
gests that something be done for our Sunday School work 
in order that there may be uniformity of lessons and a 
better supply of literature.’' 

Still other guests, whose presence was very much 
appreciated, were Prof. Geo. M. Batcher of Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, who gave three lectures at the 
Coliege onthe Basis of International Order, and Prof. 
C. H. Van Tyne of the University of Michigan, who also 
lectured at the College, on Political Parties in the United 
States. 

The attitude of the people has passed through inter¬ 
esting phases from an apologetic attitude that acknow¬ 
ledged defects and crudities in their worship and other 
liractices. through a long period of fanatical zeal that 
admitted no defects, idealising all that otherwise seemed 
crude and immoral, to the present when a wave of nation¬ 
alism is sweeping over the land submerging religious 
fervor in the effort to bring together into one stream 
Hinduism, Muhaminadaaisrb and Other religions, even 
Christianity as well. 
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This IS modifying Caste indeed, but Caste survives 
and will only yield to a vivifying force that will take sup¬ 
reme hold on the new life. That force we believe to be 
the Spirit of the living God. 

With the nationalising spirit that aims to unify the 
masses has come a disintegrating tendency that has 
wrought a cleavage between the Non-Brahmans who are 
the great majority, and the acute intellectual minority, 
the Brahmans, 

These are hopeful movements whose end is beyond 
our ken; but in the midst of them we live and work. 

Our associates are still, as in 1872, Pastors, Cate¬ 
chists, Teachers, and Bible Women. 

Pastors. Of the fifteen Pastors in charge of 

churches fifty years ago only one is living, 
viz., Rev. S. Isaac of Kambam. 

Two Pastors have been ordained this year, one at 
the extreme southern border, the other at the extreme 
western border. 

The former was ordained at Sevvilpatti on the Red 
Gravel Ridge four miles from the sea on our southern 
shore, 63 miles from Madura, where palmyrahs and sand 
are the chief products. 

Getting there involved 27 miles from Madura by rail 
in the glare of noon. Then 11 miles by taxi to Aruppu- 
kottai where lives the Missionary who is Chairman of 
the South Local Council, the ordaining body for that 
region. 

The taxi was a great improvement on the alternative 
conveyance, a pony jutkx. But this motor had to stop 
and replace a tyre that had a puncture with one that had 
a carbuncle. For the tyre in reserve had been patched up 
with a protruding bunch of rags. 
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The next afternoon found two of us stretched out in 
a niissionary bullock coach* Underneath the boards that 
supported our mattress were clothes, chairs, provisions, 
boiled water to drink and new Bibles for distribution. 
It was the Pulmau of the Palinyrahs and we travelled at 
two miles an hour. 

At evening we lodged in an old bungalow occupied 
only at one end by the family o£ the Indian Pastor. For¬ 
ty-five years ago Missionary Howland was occupying the 
bungalow with his family, when he determined on having 
a new church that would improve the standard of the 
mission church edifices. By his mechanical skill he 
directed the Indian carpenters while he worked on the 
high sharply sloping roof with his own hands and erected 
a handsome cruciform structure, that introduced a new 
era in church architecture in the Mission. 

After Howland's death the Missionary’s residence 
was transferred to Aruppukottai and the congregation 
dwindled, until now there are none to worship there, and 
the fine church with comparatively little deterioration 
stands as a huge monument to the dead. 

Twenty miles still sspxrated us from our destination 
and that meant an all-day journey in our Pulman of the 
Palmyras. The heat of the tropic sun was mitigated by 
a cool sea breeze as we drew nearer the shore. 

Sevvalpatti was reached before dark. A tei^t was 
ready for us next to the church. Soon after pur g^rrival 
came the Indian ministerial brethren, four frpin the 
South Local Council, and one, the new Pastor’s predeces¬ 
sor, from the Central Local Council. 

On the fourth day, the day of the ordination, the 
forenoon was spent in conference by laymen and minis¬ 
ters on problems of the Local Council, 
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, The ordination in the afternoon was a blending of 
the usual western forms with ear-piercing eastern music 
of horns and drums and the bestowal of garlands and 
limes. The right hand of fellowship wa^ htly given by 
the predecessor of the new Pastor, who himself had 
served the Sevvalpatti Church 26 years. 

The new Pastor, E-ev, N. Mathew, had served in the 
place as a catechist and was well-known to all. He had 
to feed nearly 200 guests, and some of the village congre¬ 
gations had helped by furnishing bushels of rice. After 
he had been recognised as Pastor by the Council, before 
he was called upon to pronounce the benediction he was 
clothed by his people with a black and white .surplice, 
and then his neck was loaded with garlands, so that as 
he stood forth to pronounce the benediction he looked 
like a veritable swamy. 

After the service in the church came a procession 
through the village halted at intervals by dances of men 
and led all along by dancing and grimacing drummers. 
The procession moved first to the house of a prosperous 
layman who is an efficient member of Church and Coun¬ 
cil. Prayer was offered there. Finally it ended at Mr. 
Mathew’s house where prayer was again offered. 

The fifth day and most of the night were spent 
on the return journey of thirty-seven miles to Aruppu- 
kottai in the ever-reliable Pulman of the Palmyras. On 
the way we looked in at a little improvised hospital in a 
thatched building. There on the mud platform and the 
floor were six in-patients, one of them a youth who had 
been gored by an ox. This medical work was conducted 
by a young man whose training was solely that which 
he received as a compounder in Dr. Van Allen's hospital 
in Madura. It was better,than most villages can boast 

of. . 
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Tte return home occurred on the rixth day. ‘ One 
more'form of conveyance was necessary. A rihshaw had 
to be used to reach the offiee of the inotor-bus. Had ife 
been the rainy season the journey could nofc have been 
made at all. For the cotton soil that was passed oyer in 
cart tracks would have been an impassable^ sticky mass 
of <blabk mud for many miles. 

The other ordination need not be descidhed as it was 
more or less similar, though it had one Oriental touch 
of its own, viz., an elephant. 

The body of catechists formerly at work, especially 
those called Station Catechists, has been 

Catechists tiierged in the pEistoral and teaching groups. 

■ ‘ ’ They are now either Pastors or Teacher- 
Catechists. 'The growth of the work requires corres¬ 
ponding increase in funds, and one way of securing in¬ 
crease of funds is to set the Catechists to teaching school 
whereby they can secure government grants. The figures 
here are significant. ’ In 1873 themumber of Catechists 
was 103; 1922, or. In 1873 the number of masters 

in Village and Day Schools was 105; in 1921, 252. 

If many Catechists are teaching, so 

Teachers. ajgo are many Teachers caring for little 
congregations. Without them much of 
our work would suffer.. 

In all our higher institutions there are many Teach¬ 
ers of high-grade training and fine experience, both men 
amd women, who are the mainstay of our educational 
work and with whom it is our privilege to be associated. 

A unique group of our associates is the company of 
Bible Women. The work that called 
Bible Women, for the appointment of such workers 
began, as Miss Boot says, in Madura City 
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in 1867 ‘‘in response to the request of an influential 
man who wished his family to learn to read,” The first 
Bible Woman was appointed; in 1869, but it was not 
until 1880 that this class of workers was tabulated as 
Bible Women. They were at first called Bible Beaders. 

To picture to yourself a Bible Woman 5 ^ou must, in 
the words of Miss Boot, 

ia agine a pleasant faced Indian woman with her graceful dress 
walking along with dignity. In her hands a hag containing the Bible, 
song book and the study books for beginners. She is on her way to the 
Hindu, homes. In the city she goes through the streets crowded with 
carts and people, and in these days the ubiquitous motor cars with cattle, 
dogs and children thrown in still to remind of orientalism! She goes 
not only into the large hous(?s on tlie broad streets, but in the narrow 
lanes into the very humble homes. Many of the women of tlie leisure 
class are glad to listen to her stories and songs. AYorneu wdio are occu¬ 
pied with various work w'elrome her also, and she sits down in their 
midst to tell them the gbid news she brings. 

In the villages she liuds the women in the fields, and at the well with 
their water pots, as well as in the homes. Men and boys epngrogate uiulcr 
a wide spreading tree in the centre of the village, or in the open thatch¬ 
ed roof building which serves as the town hall. Here they talk and 
gamble, but are often glad to have the Bible Woman stop to speak to them, 
and give them tracts. Singing the Christian songs draws a crowd of men, 
women and children. 

The Bible Worhan talks to'the women in the house.'? and helps them 
in any way that they need her help. When they are ill she urges tliem 
to come to the hospical and often accompanies them ’ there to encourage 
them. ; 

It is an evangelistic work, but as we strive to teach them to read the 
Bible themselves, some of them must first learn to read. Bo here and 
there she finds, her pupils, women of middle age and over) and girls of 
twelve and upward, and beginning %vith tlie letters and simple words^' and 
a hook of scripture selections, they finally are able to read the Bible. A 
Bible study lesson, with verses, prayers, and songs is taught each pupil 
w'ith the Bible as text Book. It is wonderful to he able to take our Scrip, 
tures into so many of the orthodox Hindu homos. In some cases they 
do not realize the great contrast between our Bible and their religious 
books, often they are iudiffereut, or minimize the influence wBicH the 
Bible and these Christian teachers exert among tlicm. 



There is a growing unity among the Bible Women, 
and mure of a feeling of possession in the work. They 
visit one another’s work and if one is ill or leaves the 
work, they feel responsible for that work until some 
arrangements can be made. They are beginning to have 
more appreciation of the; financial difficulties of the work. 

In 1872 the number of Bible Women was 5; in 
1922, 89. 


II. Church and Congregation. 

Organised churches are the crown of missionary 
effort. From the baptism of the first 

Churches and , i i. 

Pastorates. convert Until the transfer to experi¬ 
enced consecrated Indian ownership of 
a Christian Church with equipment and resources 
complete, our work in India has this for its great aim. 
When this is accomplished our great work is done. 

For seventy-five years we strove to organise local 
churches that would band together for the evangelisation 
of the District. Then we planned a system of Pastorates 
whereby territorial groups of congregations should be 
established and united in councils dependent on a single 
council. This is the constitution of the MaduraChurch 
Council. 

In the process of development from local churches 
to pastorate churches the number has increased by one 
in fifty years, the changes being largely from weak local 
churches to strong Pastorates. 

The best illustration of this development is perhaps 
in the South Local Council, where Mr. White reports 
'' eight strong churches organised into seven independent 
Pastorates, each with its own English-speaking Indian 
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Pastor, and with a Pastorate Committee financially res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance and conduct of its Church 
and forward evangelistic work/’ 

If Churches are the crown of missionary work, Con¬ 
gregations are the basal structure erect- 
Ccngregations. ed ou the one foundation, which is Christ. 

On that foundation have been built much 
wood, hay, straw, but also gold, silver and precious stones* 
The first Congregation was formed in 1839, five years 
after the establishment of the Mission. In 1849 the Con¬ 
gregation in Madura was described by a missionary lady 
as follows:—“Of children from the Boys’ School and 
Girls’ Day School there were 40, of beggars 12, servants, 
helpers and wives, beside myself, altogether making 72.” 
Children, beggars and paid workers, these three, and the 
greatest of these was children. Contrast the numbers of 
that Congregation with the numbers in the Congregations 
of the four Madura Pastorates to-day, and we find more 
than fifteen hundred in the City, nearly six hundred 
being north of the river. 

In 1872 the village Congregation of Safctankudi was 
started by a weak folk. The famine of 1876—8 brought 
them a chance to enlarge their profession of weaving and 
started them on a period of growth that has not ended 
yet. The church they worship in was built at an expense 
of Es. 4,500 when labor and materials were cheap. Of 
this sum Ks. 2,000 came from themselves, Es. 500 
from Hindu friends and Es. 2,000 through the Mission¬ 
aries. 

In the early days admission to the Congregation 
was not by baptism, but by registration. After six 
months or so of testing they were registered in the con¬ 
gregation registers. Later on, when they showed by 
thqir life and intelligence in Christian things that"they 



Were (Jlialified to be admitted to the Church as communi¬ 
cants they were baptised and received to the communion. 
Baptism then accompanied admission to the Church. 

As far as their relation to their Hindu relatives was 
concerned, when they gave up the rites of the Hindu 
religion and placed themselves under Christian instruc¬ 
tion and direction they were to all intents and purposes 
regarded as Christians. Now baptism has taken the 
place of registration in setting them apart as Christians. 
It is a more definite mark of the step they have taken 
and may be a wise distinction to put upon them. On 
the other hand there is danger that they will think the 
outward rite to be the essence of Christianity, instead of 
the new life which must be within them. 

In making this change onr Mission has fallen into 
line with most other Missions. 

The finest group of Congregations is the South Local 
Council. Mr. White,writes, “ The Christian community 
now numbers about 8,000 souls scattered among more 
than 130 different villages in the midst of a :total popula¬ 
tion of over 350,000...In our strongest Pastorate to-day 
out.of 56 villages in all we have Christians in 30, or more 
than half/’ , Li other Councils also there are places of 
satisfactory increase. . ■ ' 

In* a small village approached only by a cart track 
through plowed fields there are 60 families of Panchamas. 
Of these 29 families have united in forming a hew Christ¬ 
ian Congregation. They have built themselves a prayer 
house of mud and thatch, only the rude door and two 
small windows being contributed by others. 

Sunday the 27th August was appointed as the day 
for their making public profession of Christianity by 
baptism. Christians and Christian workers from all 
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sides asseinbled in the morning. Two motoi’.cars came 
within ai short distance, the first that had eve^.: approach¬ 
ed that viLlagGi : From the motor cars and; through the 
narrow, lanes of the village the company moved in pro- 
cession led. by tomtoms making a joyful noise unto God. 

First the new prayer-house was dedicated by song 
and prayer. A lady Missionary opened it and invoked 
God’s blessing upon it,'and then it was crowded to its 
utmost capacity by the assembled Christians, mostly 
seated on the floor. It was so crowded that we could 
not stand up to sing lest we should not all get down 
again. Jasmine wreaths were put upon the necks of the 
ladies and other guests. 

With the reading of Scripture and prayer were two 
short addresses and then the business of the day was 
carried out. Two Missionaries standing one at each end 
of the table with baptismal font between baptised the 
new Christians as they came up by families and knelt, 
parents on one side and children on the other. Infants 
in arms w’^ere baptised in their mothers’ arms, but other 
children were baptised as they knelt. One family of 
three received the names Abraham, Sarah, Isaac. Little 
bashful girls that might have objected to kneeling apart 
seemed to think it was a big thing to do, and smilingly 
took their places alongside their big brothers or sisters. 
Thus 30 men, 29 women, 38 boys and 24 girls were 
baptised in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Offerings were given and the meeting closed, to be 
Ipllowed by many personal greetings and conversations 
and a feast for the guests. 

What wrought this change? Forty years ago a 
small school was maiutained here for a term of years* 

2 
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M^re than forty years ago Missionary and Evangelists 
were coming and going, and ever since gospel preaching 
and personal influence have been brought to bear on the 
people. Eelatives in other villages have become Chris¬ 
tians and had their influence. - One sows and another 
reaps ; “ other men have toiled/’ and we “ reap the 

profit of their toil.” 

The growth of a congregation in a suburb of Madura 
city is illustrated by Zumbropuram, of which Mrs. Zum- 
brd writes as follows 

Zumbropuram is a Christian settlement two furlongs to the noitb- 
west of the American College. It covers an area’of one acre. 

About 30 years ago two or three Christian families came to Madura 
from Tinnevelly, in search of work. Their occupation was palmyra climb¬ 
ing, they made their living by selling the sweet juice, leaves and leaf 
stalks of this most useful tree. As there were a large number of 
palmyra trees north of the river Vaigai they settled at Goripalayam 
obtained some trees for lease and began to work. 

Their success drew more and more of their relatives to join them. 

' They soon bought a plot'of land and built their houses upon it. This plot 
represented the site where tho Scienoe Hall of the College now stands. 
About ten faiiiilies lived in this little community for four years till 1915. 

There was a school, and the schoolhopse did duty on Sunday as a 
church. These Christians formed part of the Madura East Gate Church. 
During this time the College moved from Pasumalai .to Madura to the 
“present site uoxth of the river Vaigai- 

Shortly after this the Madura Municipkliby decided to jjurchase from 
the owners, a Tar^e piecB of land nori^h of the river for town-extension. 

‘‘Tfie jilot of ground on which ihese Christians lived formed . a; part of the 
land thus acquired by the Municipality. . i i'l; ; 

A ‘nomrnal sum of money was paid to each Christian family for the 
land and house 4t owned. No vacant site was available and the money 
they had was not sufficient to buy land and all so to build housed. The 
College did not think it right that these Christian people should; be de- 
■ prived of theii’ homes; and no attempt made to help them secure, others. 
The College owned some land not far away which they decided to sell 
to these people at a reasonable price. The land was divided into several 
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plblk in three Hres and called Zumbropuram. Year after year tooi*0 
houses were built so that at present there are 27 houses v.ith 42 families 
and 170 souls. 

Most of the houses are built of bride. There is a school buildiug 
which is used also as the churcli, and which is far too small to accommo- 
dfvte those who wish to worship in it. . 

Most of the Christians are from the Tinnevelly district. They are 
very industrious and thrifty, and contribute about a third of all the money 
raised for the East Gate Church. There are a few teachers, writers and 
carpenters living in the Village. A number from outside attend the 
church service. 

It is a joy to see how happy this little community has been during 
these eight years of its existence, and how loyal to the cause of Christ, 
Three acres to the north of Zumbropuram have been bought for tlie 
future extension of the settlement which yve hope will grow to be a strong 
Christian community wielding a powerful influence for good in this sec¬ 
tion of Madura. 

Congregations must be housed to be permanent. As 

Houses of White says, such a building, be it 

Worship. a thatched mud hut, or the more pre¬ 
tentious brick and tiled edifice, is a verit¬ 
able beacon of Christian light and truth in the village*’. 
Advance has been made in the willingness of Christians 
to provide themselves vrith such buildings. 

The new Congregation at Koilpatti provided itself 
with a narrow, low, thatch prayer-house before inviting 
the Pastors and Missionaries to meet and dedicate the 
building. 

But in the building of large churches in the towns 
. the Christians are as helpless as they were fifty years 
ago. In 1872 the West Gate Church of Madura was 
erecting a new building, and spent thereon Ks. 5,489. 
Of this 42 per cent was paid by the Mission and 41 per 
cent was contributed by I.O.S. and other officials and 
European friends. The remaining 17 per cent was made 
up by the congregation with 2 per cent, Indian friends 
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witk 7 pe^ cent; and members of the Mission with 8 
per cent. 

Now the increase cf wealth in the Christian com¬ 
munity is balanced by the general increase of;cost,of 
labour and material. Besides that the official commu¬ 
nity, while it maintains the same spirit of friendliness 
that it has always shown, is not in'such close touch with 
Mission wm’k, as in former days. . The result is that large 
buildings depend on occasional generous donations received 
from America. 

In giving our Christians are well trained. Contribu¬ 
tions in grain' set aside daily by the 
Benevolence, women in handfuls from the family meal 
and presented on the Sabbath, little 
earthen mite-boxes, called halayaips distributed among 
the fa^ibes and . brought in, t^ice a year, and Sunday 
cpUectipns ^ have been in vogue more than* fifty years. 
But annuab suhscriptions and harvest festival offerings 
haV|^, jmore recently be(|ome th chief method of meeting 
thp^ordinary expopses.of the^ Pastorates. In a hardest 
festival it is npfc unusual to spe the father of a family 
, .come.to the front apd.put down on the table_a gold 
soyereigh for,;himserf*and then add a rup^ for his wife, 
and ^ohe^'for . each' of his children, including, it may be, 
the child in its rnother’s arms that has just been baptised. 
An exceptional case is that of one who gives Es. 160 at 
every haiWesb festival.-' ^ ■ ■ 

Special fo^rrns of heneyolence axe mpre persqnal and 
conspicuous. Thpy.ape generally exhibited in' connec¬ 
tion with the building pf hpusesof worship. .Mr. White 
gives the following instaiices :—‘"In a village ^whefe the 
iChristians came frQip;.a, cooly population they 
raarn-little ippre than a bare sustenance. .Yet they are 
ambitious to have their own church. By raising subscrip- 
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tions here and there Qfld by doing all. the building worlf 
themselves they have erected to all b]hj the last two feet 
in height the mud-and-stone walls of a house of worship 
that should £|»ccommodate 100 persons sitting on the 
floor. These walls completed painfully bit by . bit and. 
row upon row of stones . are the evidence-, of. ‘ faith iu 
things not seen. ’V In another village,a Christian widow 
of means has during the past year spent about Rs. 60U 
in repairing the church she attends. 

The building of a cheap prayer-house of mud and 
thatch may call forth as ipuch consecrated .effort rand 
faith as any larger expenditure. It may ;be a, yeptable. 
widows mite. But when we eqe therWhite .ants devour¬ 
ing such roofs and even the woodwork , the doors, 
and window’s, or fire consuming the same, and 
the ’rains disintegrating the ‘ walls, we feel that if 
possible the poOr Congregations fehould'bd'helped to'build 
more substantially. Jn such cases the portion of' a half 
or three-quarters that the poor'Gongregatioii^dan'give is 
better conserved by the aid that enables them to - build 
with brick and tile. We can therefore appreciate the 
value of the new building reported by Mr. Elwood. He 
sa^^s, 

A eliurch was dodieated in a, village this year costing about Rs. 2,500, 
towards the cost'of which the Christians of the,village gave three fourths. 
Although the exterior of their very substantial building is not finished, 
dedication services were held some months ago, a nd .it has been used for 
regular serviceSi I’his is the fourth capacious and durable church that 
the Christians round about Dindigul in.: the. last ^ew years ha,ye built 
largely at their own expense. 

Caste reigns throughout the land and when it is 
disturbed by accessions to the Christian 
Persecution, community petty persecuticn is very apt to 
follow. Fqv instance in a village referred 
to by Mr. White some thirty Panchamas came to Christi- 



ftnity last One of them gave the Migsion a small 
site for a prayei?-house between the houses of the Ohristi- 
ahs and Hindus. The high-caste Reddies vehemently 
opposed the project, as it would bring the ' dirty Pariahs’ 
too near their quarters. They offered in exchange 
double the amount of land on another side farther away.i 
That would have meant having a * Pariah" church with¬ 
out access to other castes and was refused. Thus far 
the Reddies Have succeeded in blocking the erection of 
the new church. 

In many places the Christians are the servants of 
the high-caste Hindus and the latter fear that the 
Christians will demand higher wages or become other¬ 
wise unmanageable. 

When Christians are patient in enduring persecution 
it often results in good. Fear pf the courts is at times 
protection. 

Mr. Mathews writes 

In one small Tillage, the sohodl had been distjontinued some 10 
jeai's since, for want of funds. The former Congregation had dwindled 
till there were only two or three Christians, and these, not in good stand¬ 
ing. Three years ago, however, we were fortunate in finding an Evange¬ 
list who, wo believed, would be the proper man for that village, and we 
sent him to reopen the work. Among the Hindus, was a middle-aged 
man who had been a pupil in the mission school, as a child, and was now 
head-man of his caste. He and the* Evangelist soon became fast friends, 
and of course, were a great help to each?obher. A school was started, 
and a good number of inquirers enrolled, from among whom, half a dozen 
were baptized, that year. The liead-man promised to become a Christ¬ 
ian, but postponed the date for his baptism, thinking that it would be 
the signal for the Hindus to begin some sort of. persecution. The.Hindu 
people, finding that he was not firm, influenced him, to turn hack, and 
join them, in trying to get rid of the Evangelist and the rapidly growing 
Christian community. Their arguments finally prevailed and he himself 
instigated a gang "of hoodlums to beat the Christians on a certain Sunday 
evening after church. Thirteen, of the converts were attacked,.^nd a few 
serioQslypnjnred. The Evangelist’s life was threatened, and he was dnven 
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out of town* "frlien I wetit there, hoiverei', etefjHiWog seeniecl quiet f * 
blit I reported the case to the police/ and they sent a Christian officer, to 
inquire into the facts. He framed charges against the rioters, and the 
prosecution was about to go on. But,.as frequently happens in such in-, 
stances, the non-Cliristians, aware that there was a strong case agains^l 
them, came to terms before the accused had been called for trial, made 
peace with the Christians, paid part of their expenses, and promised to 
cause no further trouble. But in order to madre sure of the head-man’s ' 
good faith, a church meeting was convened, and he was asked to eibhang^ '■ 
betel leaf, with the head-man of the Cbristifi,n community token of,.{ 
renewed friendship. All this was done in the presence of a large audi¬ 
ence after the Sunday mornihg service, and hostilities formally closed. 

Since this trouble subsided, several of the Hindus, including the 
head-man, have requested us to admit them to the Churoh on confessipn. 
Last July 40 received baptism at one time ; on this occasion, we expect 
a still larger accession of converts. When these are received into the 
church it will make a very interesting and impressive Ber\^ice,' and' will 
exert a wonderful influence ou all the non-Chrisof the village. The 
church membership now numbers some 75, all of whom are earnest and 
lirrn in the faith. The Congregation has passed through its period of per¬ 
secution and n w seems to be entering on a period of growth. Mhe 
Christians are brave and bold, and ore exerting a wondc’rful influence 
upon the people of the village, and surrounding towns. We have faith 
to believe that the church wiU continue to grow until the whole village' 
is evangelised. 


III. Education 

When the Mission commenced its work in 1834 it ' 
found 100 schools in Madara City, and 
within two years it had no less than 3!? . 
of its own. By 1872 it had nearly 100, 
and in 1922 it had 259, These are now in the care r of 
the Madura Church Council. Individual schools are 
kept down for want of room. Mr, Elw-ood reports as 
follows;— 

If there were room it would be possible to have 400 boys in one 
school. Money is in hand for a new building and Government have given 
free of cost to the Mission a rocky hill, four and a half acres in extent. 
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tipr/O wtlclijt IS boped to 0 i*ert a new and enitabJfi ^ebool,bonding. Tbe-. 

town school in Palni is in the Bam© condition. as soon as a npw, 

building can be erected, our school will become :the. foremost Primary 
school in the town in. every-irespeet. 

One, who as a boy was member of a praying band in 
the Palni School and was made by the IWissiohary an 
object of special prayer, jaasmow after, twenty-five years 
come and informed the:. Missionary (that, he has be^n, 
baptised and became an Evaagelist. 

Boarding Schools take children when they come 
to the secondary stage of education, at an 
Boarding Schools, j^g0 when they are very susceptible to 
the influence of their elders and when 
they especially enjoy the companionship of their fellows. 

Mrs. Mathews well says:— 

The objVct of I he Boarding School is to cultivate the minds of the 
children, and to lead them to become useful Christian men and women. 
The children respond readily, and develop, and grow in character, while 
they are in the School, even though it may be for a very short period. 
Most of them come from very humble homes. But in spite of handicaps, 
they have shown a growing sense of responsibities, are obedient, indus¬ 
trious and reliable, to a degree that at rficts the attention of all. When 
sickness comes to any of the children, the others will help, and care for 
him, and m many other ways they show that they have the interests of 
the school at heart, and appreciaie’She oppoptunity It gives them for ser¬ 
vice.; While engaged in this work one comes to und^rotaiid more clearly 
the i eed for good schools in In^dia under Christian managemeiit, aii^ the 
possibilities wrappedtip in even some of the most nnpromising boys and 
girls-who enter the School. s' . f ' 

They certainly are a joy to Missionaries, and the 
good results that come from them are more evident than 
in some other forms of work. Nor do they cease, with 
the years. Since this report was begun’ an ^old boy’ -df 
many years ago has come to the writer confessing that 
his life had not been Christian and' asking to he baptised 
and admitted to the Church. ‘ ' . • 



At one-time;the iMisBion thought that evety outstation 
Miteibnary should have a Boarding School. But on 
the whole the value of them has tended to make us 
concentrate on them bo that they could be maintained at 
the.highest degree of efficiency. This pplipy led to the 
formation of an elaborate building plan that has been 
placed before our Home Boards towards wffiich we are 
working. : . , 

Fifty years ago we had five in as many centers^ aud 
now w^e-have the same number in almost the same 
centers. Mandapasalai School was moved to Ariippiv 
kottai and Tirupuvanam to Manamadura, in each case 
because the missionary residence was given up in the 
former place. 

Mrs. White reports that in the Aruppukottai School 
the girls number 100 and the boys 96. This is owing 
to special inducements offered to girls. Mrs. W hite writes, 

It. is often Lard to keep the girls in the tnajority. When the new 
term began in June tlie boys came in hordes, while the girls came in one 
by one. At the end of thrc^e diiys there were twenty more boys than 
girls and still coming. W^e were dismayed and firmly resolved to admit 
no more new boys. Then Abraham and his father came in. They had 
walked 30 miles from a village dowm near the sea. We shook our heads: 
* We are soriy, but no more boys are wanted. What we want is girls.’ 
The father apparently did not take it in ; ‘ You mnst take this boy. We 
came last year and you sent lis away. Just take this one more boy.’ We 
explained and explained, but the father continued to plead and the boy 
began to cry. Thirty miles is a long di'-tance to walk when one is disap¬ 
pointed. At last wp weakened, but cautioned the father that unless more 
girls came Abraham would be sent home. Next week the father came 
bringing his two daughters also. Needles^ to say Abraham is still here. 

Mrs. ELwood reports that in the Dindigul School 
there have been during the past year 155 pupils, 63 boys 
and. bo girls as hoarders and 4 boys and 28 girls as day 
pupils. This means a great increase of girls since 1872, 
ipainly due to the numbers of orphans, destitute children 



Cind converts from Hinduism, more thin thirtjr h4ing 
supported by funds from America. Mrs. Elwood rightly 
Bays, 

What growth there has been has not been at all'commensurate 
with the growth of the Christi m oommnnity and the need for such 
Christian training for their children. We have not met nor are we meet¬ 
ing the need for trained Christian workers. 

Every inspection by Government officers brings ns 
np against the inadequacy of oar school buildings and 
makes us feel the urgency of getting the new plan into 
operation. Of the Dindigul buildings Mrs. Elwood says 
further* 

The inspecting officials of Government, are very severe in their 
criticisms of the very old and utterly inadequate buidings, and are insist¬ 
ent in their demands for new and adei^uato buildings, that of the Medical 
Officer being a letter of strong protest to the Boards responsible for these 
buildings and existing conditions. 

In February we had an epidemic of measles. We had no place in 
which to segregate the boys excepting in the old dormitory, a large sec¬ 
tion of the roof of which had fallen in. And one night another section fell 
in falling just between two boys, but by God’s good grace just escaping 
both. 

. One case among the girls proved to be small-pox. We called the 
Medical Officer. He w'as exceedingly angry when he found that M’e had 
no sick room nor isolation ward for contagious diseases patients. As there 
were cholera patients in the one ward in the Municipal hospital, he had 
to send the girl home to her village, there to become a source of infection 
to others. 

He wanted to close the school at once, but as it was a time of year 
when four annurl examinations take place w^e begged off on promise to 
report at once any new case of fever. 

Mrs, Elwood follows up the account of a Naidu boy 
who had twice been taken away from the school in 
1921, but whose brother had come from the army in Me¬ 
sopotamia and persuaded his parents to cease opposing 
the boy. She writes 



ittd Ko it came to pass that in January Subblali appeared and saldi 
with ahining face, * I have come this third time ■without opposition from 

parents/ In July Suhbiah came to us one day and said, ^My little 
brother hag come and he too wants to be a Christian, will you receive 
him also P * 

I told him to bring the boy. He brought him, a handsome lad of 
twelve years. After, questioning him, I decided that we must save this 
one also, and said that he could remain. How Impp}' they both were ! 
A few weeks later both came with a cousin whom they begged me to 
receive. All our funds were gone but I decided to receive this boy also. 
But he did not stay long. He could not stand the separation from home 
and so returned to his people. 

In October Suhbiah appeared before me one day with another boy 
of most attractive face, and said, Amma, this is another boy from my 
vill.nge who wants to become a Christian, this is the fourth one in my 
class in oar village school who have decided that we will become Chns- 
tians. Will you i*eceive him also P ’ 

I began to wonder whoreunto this thing would grow. But believing 
that if God is calling these earnest young souls out of spiritual darkness 
into his marvelous light, he will provide for them, I consented to receive 
this boy also. Surely if they are willing to forsake home, parents, kin- 
di*Gd for Christ and the Gospel, we should h^ve faith to believe that, as 
this work of saving the children is surely according to his will, he u'itl 
provide for them. And so we have received twelve converts from Hin¬ 
duism, six boys and six girls, this year. And just at the close of the year 
the support for the last one came. 

Believing in the principle of helping dependent children to help 
themselves w-e began in August an industrial class for them. Bindigul 
being a centre the mat-making industry of South India, materials and 
market being available, that seemed to bo the best form of industrial 
work for us to begin. 

Mats 65 X 3 ft. are used by the majority of the people to sleep on. 
The work of weaving them is done almost exclusively by Muhammadan 
women. The demand is great and constant, the number supplying it 
relatively small. So far as we can learn no Christians in our District are 
doing this wmrk. In openkig this we felt that we were thus introducing 
into onr Christian community an entii’ely new industry. The ^ork is 
clean interesting and pretty. Thus we chose mat-weaving. 

Difficulties arising from the reluctanceof theMu- 
bammadaiiB to endanger their trade by revealing trade ^ 
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secrets were grMually overcome by Mrs; Elwood, a 
young weaver who was also an expert designer was 
secured, also an old loom, from which as a hiodel 25 copies 
were made. 

Mrs. Elwood continues, 

“ We began altnogt at the beginning to write down each step of the 
process of weaving and weaving of fancy designs for borders and special 
matting, just as directions for knitting and crochettingsire done. The 
teacher at once saw the possibilities of this and said, ‘ It took me ten years 
to iearn this designing, hut you, w'ant to learn it all in a few weeks’. *Yes', 
M’e rejdied,‘w'e w^ant every design you know’. 

It is our desire to teach our boyS and girls the details of the business, 
and train some of them to become teachers. We are specialising in ]3ret- 
ty border designs believing that is an important part in the education of 
these poor village children, who have never had anything of the beauti¬ 
ful in their young lives, to be trained in appreciation of beauty of design 
and harmony of color.” 

Hindu Girls The four Hindu Girls Schools of Mad¬ 

ura have a history of about half a century, 
and have filled an important place in the Mission's Chris¬ 
tian message. 

The West Gate School was started in 1871 and 24 
friends, both Indian and European, soon subscribed Es. 
200 for its first building Of these friends, only one is 
living, Sir Frederick Nicholson, i.c.s., who is in hon¬ 
ored retirement in the Nilgiris, and is still active in pro¬ 
moting schemes for the welfare of the people. 

The Central School was opened in 1872 and ten years 
later was housed in its present building within an old 
gate of the Temple on land secured by Mrs. Capron with 
fluids from the Otis Legacy. Its reactions on Hindu 
women are felt in the work of Miss Boot as she meets 
the old girls of the School. 

It celebrated its Jubilee by a bonfire that; burnt off 
its thatch upper story, a hpnfire ignifcjE^d by tb^. 
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of a passing marriage procession. All kindergarten ma¬ 
terials and several benches, almyrahs and tables were 
also destroyed. And now we are wondering whether it 
is worth maintaining. Other schools for Hindu girls 
have grown up, and more and more the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is assuming the responsibility of Elementary Educa¬ 
tion. 

The South Gate School was started in 1875. Ten 
years after it was housed in its own building with funds 
from the Knowles Legacy. 

The North Gate School followed in 1879. Like the 
Central School its site and building were secured by funds 
from the Otis Legacy. This school, too, has felt the pres¬ 
sure of competition from rival girls’ schools. 

Miss Chandler calls attention to the change of condi¬ 
tions under which the work is carried on at present. She 
writes, ' 

Fifty years ago two Schools were doing pioneer work for girls in 
the town. Difficult as it often is at the present time to persuaUe parents 
that their dangliters are worth educating how much greater nihst it have 
been then when there were no such things as girls’ schools anywffiere else 
in the community; and when there must have been many wild rumours as 
to the motive of the Christians and the white folk in establishing such 
schools. 

Today there are four, each enrolling about one hundred children. 
No longer are , we doing pioneer work in, girls’education. /Vyhilc many 
may not realize the deepest value of an education it is now being looked 
upon as a good asset to produce a more- valuable bride when the time for 
matrimonial arrangements arrive, sb little schodls for girls are springing 
up everywhere and we are facing the problem of rival schools where any 
methods are resorted to which will entice the Hindu girls away from us. 
In one case a harmonium and a promise of free music lessons w'as used* 

Another problem is the salaries of our teachers and the living condi¬ 
tions for our Christian women teachers. An attempt has been made to 
start a regular scale of wages in accord with other Mission institutions, 
but it can hardly be called a living w^age yet. The unmarried Christian 
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•Vibmeii ate at present living at Capron. Hall without any room they can 
call their, own, simply depending on the cordiality and good will of those 
who are already crowded to the limit for their comfort and welfare. A 
hostel for these Christian women who are working hard and walking 
daily through hot dusty streets is an imperative need. 

A recent testimony comes to our notice of how a girl who had been 
at the North Gate School and later was niairned to a man who became a 
leper, when ordered to make a pilgrimage to some of the holy placses to 
seek health for her husband, atood up valiantly and said, ‘ No, I’ll take 
you to the Christian Leper Asylum at Manamadura and cook for you but 
I won’t make any pilgrimages to idols inade of stone.’ She is sufEering 
for her speech now but the spark of true Christian coui-age shines forth 
and brings compensation to our efforts. 

Hindu Girls Schools are maintaihed in all our Church 
Councils and are considered important. Miss Sraith has 
charge of two in the South Local Council. One of them 
was started in Mandapasalai in 1882 with twelve chil¬ 
dren and one teacher. In 1894 it was removed to a build¬ 
ing in Aruppukottai and occupied the upper floor. Later 
on a third floor was added for it, and in 1920 it was given 
the use of the whole building. Again the growing School 
has become too large for its quarters, and the only pros¬ 
pect of relief seems to be in seeking the aid of Govern¬ 
ment in acquiring a new and more commodious site on 
which to build. 

As we come to higher educational institutions there 
are only two that span the half-century, viz,^ Capron Hall 
and Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai. 

Capron Hall, « Capron Hall goes back to the be¬ 

ginnings of the Mission itself. 

Otis Hall, now the centre of the Bible Women's 
Work in Madura, represents the middle stage of the 
Girls' High and Training School. Miss Noyes thus gives 
its history:— 

The growth of female education in India is well illustrated by the 
growth of Capron Hall, Opened as tho first school for gii'ls in the, dia* 
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trict in 1835 j even after thirty seven years, or fifty years ago, it was 
only a small Primary School of not more than forty pupils, and with a 
man and his wife as teachers. Now the School consists of three Depart¬ 
ments : first, the Normal School with four classes, the Upper Secondary, 
training students of High School grade, the Senior and Junior Higher 
Elementary classes, and a Kindergarten Training class which gives an 
additional year to those wishing to specialise in work for the little ones ; 
second, the Model School, with eight vernacular classes, besides the baby- 
class in the Kindergarten, where the Normal students find opportunity 
for observation and practice teaching; third, the Secondary School con¬ 
sisting of the three High School classes and five preparatory classes 
where mnch emphasis is laid on English. There are two divisions of seve¬ 
ral classes, so that with special teachers for Needlework and Drawing, a 
staff of thirty-one Indian teachers is required in addition to the two 
clerks, Matron and Nurse. From 40 pupils the numbers have grown to 
559, the largest number ever on the rolls, and about 60 were refused 
admission for lack of room. This does not by itself represent the in¬ 
crease in female education, for fifty years ago there was no other girls’ 
school in the city, and not more than three or four in the w hole District, 
while now there are a great many not only Mission schools—but under 
Government, Municipal and Hindu management. Capron Hall which 
was the pioneer still holds the first place not only in numbers, but as the 
only Girls’ Normal or High ScJiool in our area larger than that of Massa¬ 
chusetts and a population of three or more million. 

Fifty years ago the School was housed in a one-story building of four 
rooms—fairly M'-ell accommodating the 40 pupils on the rolls. Now Cap¬ 
ron Hall built in 1903, though it seemed ample wdien planned—with its 
large hall and dormitory and 2Q smaller rooms, is totally inadequate to 
house our large numbers. The gii*ls’ dormitories would provide on ly 9 
sq. ft. to each of the three hundred pupils—quite impossible were it not 
for a verandah which is used when it is not too cold or stormy. Even 
the teachers must live from four to seven in a room. The boxes are kept 
on frames four deep in a room opened thrice a day. The class-rooms 
present such problems as how to furnisli desk-room for over thirty gi*own 
girls in a room 16 x 18 ft. and find space also for Normal Students to sit 
and observe. Is it any wonder that pupils get tired and inattentive ? 
Moreover two classes recite in a temporary shed—^just washed down by 
the flood—two on the dining verandah; the Kindergarten Training class 
work in a part of the verandah 9 x 12 ft. partitioned off—part of the 
Kindergarten is often under the trees ; the Upper Secondary class use 
the Science room when it is not in use for science classes. How can more 
^ Qivjli^ed modes of life be inculcated when even students of High School 



ai^; Sepondar^ gi*ade, and evien teacliers arc so herded together, with nO 
plaee .to keep, their possessions neatl^^ Isay more, what oppprtmiity is 
gfiven for the priraoy and qniet heeded for mental and spiritual growth ? 
N.ot pnl^'' must we turn away pupils who cannot tind the opportunity for 
education elsewhere, bjut it is a humiliation and a hindrance to our wprk 
to lose,most desirabfe pupils and teachers because they cannot endure the 
crowded conditions, 

VVe grateful for dhq grant for the septic .tankj; .and r-joiqe 
to hear that , a new recitation haU,has bi^eu placed on the .aothorised 
list pf buildings for which funds are to be raised* ,We hope, to see ft rise 
and other needed buildings follow^;within the near future. 

Ihfty: years ago, the annual expenditure for the school w^as less than 
two thousand rupees, whereas now it amounts to over forty thousand. 
The, grant received from Govern ment wa-S about - three hundred, over 
against :nearly twelve thousand received-this year in addition to stipends 
to pupils. Then the pupils paid no fees and werej ev’en furnished books 
and clothes, whereas now with a few exceptions the pupils f urnish clothes, 
books and what dishes or bedding they have, and in addition have paid a 
total of ;Rs. 8,756 for board and -tuition. Since the -reduced Mission rate 
was discontinued and the scholarship system introduced,, the number of 
those paying full rates has steadily.increased, until now only 188 are re- 
csiving soholarships. 

The purpose of the School at the beginning w'as to furnish educated 
wdvesforthe mission agents. While this purpose is still beiog fulfilled, 
the emphasis is now laid on the training of Christian leaders-—and espe¬ 
cially of teachers. During the last forty years over'-a thousand teachers 
have been - trmhed in the School. Such being the 'end W view, from the 
first the pupils have been almost entirely girls of Christian parentage. 
Although at present we welcome pupilfe from Hindu homes, Caste and 
purdah restrictions and e^iTly marriages p'rfefvent most from-availing them¬ 
selves of more than primary education wbich’ban be obtained in schools 
especially for Hindus, and even yet of the 559 on our rolls only 39 have 
been Hindus. Por the first time in Madura, tw ’'0 Hihdii girls are com¬ 
pleting the Higb School course, and two more are studying in the High 
School, A number are attrabted by the superiority of the English in¬ 
struction ^ven, arid come in their automobiles and carriages. We have 
also admitted five Anglo-Indians, no other school in Madiira providing 
suitirhle instruction for them. 

The Normal Students number this year S3 of whom 41 wiil finish 
their course in March. One Brahman woman entered this term for training 
and is a most regular and satisfactory student. The Kiuder^rten ihstrtlc* 
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tion draws students even from as far as Bangalore. The Kindergarten 
feostel was opened in January, and the students keep house there, doing 
their own marketiug and housework, every one keeping a strict account 
and receiving practical experience in home-making. Would wo could 
duplicate this experiment njany times over! This department has always 
received encomiums from Government Officers, and their approval is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that Miss Chandler is allowed to,^ve her own exami¬ 
nations, the certificates she issnes being signed by the Inspecting Officer. 
We look forward, with dismay ait the prospect of losing Miss Chandler, 
and hops that a worthy successor may soon be secured. . It w'ould be a 
serious loss to the prestige of the schopl to allow this department to - lose 
face.* 

We are encouraged to see how the desire for higher educatibn is in¬ 
creasing among girls. The three High School Classes now number 64. 
In March nine appeared for the S.S-L.C. Examination and six w’ere de¬ 
clared eligible for College, the other three being eligible for Secondary 
training. Abont twenty years ago a very few dared to enter College, but 
for a long time we boasted only one fall grad’iate, a fine woman who is 
now Principal of a High School for Hindu girls in Madras. Now vro 
claim five or six B.A.8 and six graduates of the Medical School among oar 
‘ Old Girls.’ At present nine of our girls are in College, and four in the 
Medical School, and one has completed the Child Welfare course in Dplhi. 
Many hands are raised w^hen visitors ask our High School girls, ‘How 
many of yon want to go to College ?’ 

Our work would bp in^possible without the e^eient aid of our Indian 
staff. We still find it advisable to employ a few masters. Of our 25 
women teachers all but two are ‘ Old Girls * of the school^ and are loyal 
to its traditions. We have two women graduates, one in the Training 
Splipol;aa4 one in the High School. ; ^ r; ; : i 

Theiorgaijiization among' thp teachers oalied the Sun-mothers is prov¬ 
ing Itself very useful in giving an opportunity to di^oss school!problems 
and in inspiring all to feel a responsibility for the discipline and welfare 
of the school. There are four self-government Houses, each leaving a 
mother chosen from the teachers and a Queen chosen from the girls. 
The decisions pf the Council are usnally wdse and we hope to put more 
and more xesponsibility for discipline upon it. 

A beginnings been mnd^ ib Community Centre work across the : 
river. Different groups of students go with experienced leaders for work - 
in first aid, social and evangelistic work. The Sunday School has Used 
part of: its funds for an evangelistic tour in the Home Mission field. A 
company of about a dozen teachers and girls rolonteered to give a part 
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of tlicilr Tacation for this work, and came hack most enthusiastic about it, 
an^ en^er to go again and help the ignorant village women who liad 
nevei’ seen such educated girls or heard the Gospel message. 

The news of an additional $5,030 fpr bur Webb Memorial Church 
has caused great joy^ and encouraged all our cougregatioh to reuewed 
efforts to do their part to niako the completion of tlic building possible. 
A t present rates another $oi060 will be needed. 

' * ‘The*flood'* lias already been desenbed. Certainlyhoiie of tbo pupils 
here will ever forpjet their rescue through the ihging channels, 
shduid have heoh'safe in the larger buildiiigB but it would have been 
‘ Water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink * and nothing to cat 
as well. We have-much to ho thankful for, and not least, the cheerful 
spirit Qf patience and Holpfulnofis Ishown hy bur teachers and pupils in 
this emergency, ^ • • - 

it is . difficult to estimate., the Influence which ripples out from the 
School in weaves touching not only the sliores .of ludiaj hut Burmali and 
the islands of the soa. One of pur first High gchopl.graduates Recently 
came from Rangoon with Jber,hu6b:md 3 ^ud palled, on us, .jit,, was pleasant 
to hear of the lielp she bad been in literary, raedica,! and Christian work- 
Her hpsband was evidently pleased with our product, fo^ be said, ‘She 
lias been entirely satisfactory in,every way.* Another girl went.hr Feb- 
ruaiy with her husband as a truly foreign mis6|io^ry in tho almost savage 
island of Nicobar. In writing of her efforts among this primitive people 
she says, * It 18 because I bavc been iii'Capron Hall for so many years 
tblit* I aiVi 86methi)ig at present'in tic world. My loyalty for my school 
is Blill in my hrarC*' 

The “ Seminary ” of 1842 into the Thebtogical 
- JSchool.’^ of 1870 ahd-then into the Union 
> jHniem-: Theologfeal 'Seminary, Pasumalal of to- 

Seminary, day. Under whatever nampj th^‘^ SchopJ^ 

Tasirmaldi. been important to the Mission and 

it is now enriched by the history of its past. At present 
it contains 32 male students and 18 who are wives of 
students and also receive instruction. Dr. Bahninga 
writes, 

Of the 32 students four arc ^om Jaffna, three from the London Mis- 
fiiionary Society, t>vp from tho United I reo Chureh Mission, and one each 

C' 
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fwi the Cej^loBL and Indian General and the American Ifaihodiai. 

Jlfission. 

0£ the 13 in the Middle Class seven are rpg^tered as Sennipore 
students and are appeindag for the diploma of Xioentiate ^in Theologj^ 
given bj that Institutiom > We are finding affiliation vrith Serampore CoU 
lege heipfol in sHmnhdnng i more iAorongh soholarship and making the' 
sUidents more anibitiaus in their work. In ihe examinations held last 
Aprib i:he average •standing: of our. Pasamalai stndente was higher than 
that of the stndenta of any; other Institutions affiliated with Seranipote 
in the same gradej and we are sure that the work being done this year ie 
betterthon-that done last^year. 

The health of the students has bhen' fairly good ddring the yeAri 
thongli there has been considereble sickness with fever and dther minor 
disooses. 

- tn^ebk^uary the teachers and etndehts of the Seminary spent, ten 
dayS/indtinecating in the Home Missionary: Society's field at Honganadm 
Our pnipose in going, there was t^vfofold-TrFpsti. ithat students should 
get a clear idea of the condition of that field and of the work that is bping 
done there, and second^ that iliey' may be ame to lielp the workeis in 
preaching iho-Go^lTtoihe‘ people of kohganadd. We have ^txlasons' ’to 
belieye onr visit was-snccossful.:; 7his is partly shown by the fact 
tl^t the.students of their o^n initmUon subscribod a^^.furither sum of lls. 
70 for, the^eractioii of a prayerrhoasp in one of th^^ilisges where one of 
our ow.n gradoatcjs^is tp work.. Bs. 70 btid been raised . for. this. purpose 
on ^reyiops. visit and this was . doubled .at l^his time, and a.prayer* 
hoosej^ since been creptod and was dedicated on the 2fiod October, 
when one. pf • the teachers. and five students visited the place:to help, in 
t^e dedication* 

A second itineracy was held for 6 days in August when- wo all visited 
the temple at Alagcurkoil, 14 miles fropi Madura, where a laige feapival 
ires, being hpid. ; Our poipose in golpg thfifre was.to,give, to the students 
fui insight into popular.Hinduism and to show them how .to., do Christian 
work, apiong, the multitndes that como to the fesdi^^h ^ot less than 50 
tho^^d were present at the Alagarkoil;fe; 9 tiyal dqj^ng the ^eight of the 
festival, and groups of Btadeate pi‘e.aohc4>^t4h^&^ pmltitudoB.. frem mornt 
ing till night distributing literature among them, ani doing ^rsoual 
work As’liliey had oppor^dnity. 'Dui'ii^ the middle of the day the tei^h- 
ers sp.^ke to ^he students eiQplaiuing various phases of the ceremonies 
and celebration of the festival and gpving their history, Minting out how 
we are toi iiiake the dhristian message applicable to the crowds. Daring 
^e* eveding xnaglo' lantern addresses' were given by the roadside 



aild in ncijjlibaurihg A'iliages, -wlicre the people liateaed altentiveiy to the 
explanations of tlio pictures of the Life of Christ. 

From year to year we feel the increasing" opportunities for training 
a:better grade of Christian workers in the Seminary and also for train¬ 
ing an increasingly' large number of young men not only-from our own 
klission bnt from other klissions in the T^amil oouutry as welL Qur stu¬ 
dents now come from a radius of 300 miles round Pasmnalai and every 
one t^hat comes and-goes back becomes a’ living advertisement for the 
w'ork thatls being done here# and we rejoice that w’c can now train not 

only onr own men, but men from Baptist, Wesleyan, Presbyterian and 

Methodist Missions. The only limitation upon our usefulness is the means 
placed in our handa and our own consei^ration to the things of the King¬ 
dom, and we look to God to supply us both with the means and with the 
spiritual poivcr. 


“ PaBWnalai,” that began as a “ Bepii- 

Pasnmaliii 

High and Training nary,” has Since 1875 grown and grown, 
Schools developed into school after school, 

each one of which has taken a special place in our sys¬ 
tem. Dr. Miller writes of its presenl; large.activities, 


A reference to the Mission Beport of 1872 show's a schobl of 28 pu¬ 
pils and one master with a ^ee income of almost 28 rupees and a Govern¬ 
ment grant of Bs. 89. Oat of this school w'ae bom in 1875 bur pro-’ 
sent JnstitutioD, which today has an enrolment of 923 and a fee income 
of Rs. 13,500 and a Government Grant of over Rs. 10,000 with an Indian 
staff of'46 and Missionary staff of four.’ This Httle twig has branched oiit 
ihto a High School, Training School and Trade School in Pasumalai and 
one of its branches is now the splendid American College in Madura. A 
very satisfactory growth you will readily udmit. 


The year has been one of great acti\ity and marked advance in every 
way. Three new class rooms have been built, also a Hostel that gives 
accommodation for 75 students. 27 acres of land have been added to our 
school farm—an additional class room has been added to the Trade Sohool. 
Much new furniture has been made for these class rooms and Hostels. 
These show our advance in things material. 

In Public Examination, bn which so .much stress is laid in India, our 
High School headed the list of all schools for boys in this of South, 
India and this is also true with regard to the results secured in. our 
Training School, especially was it so of our Secondary Grade men 24 of 
wboip secured a coippleto passj the other two failing only ht Hrawii^^ ■ 
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fhd WRuUfi ilio teat wo hare orer aootirod. We tare a aplendid start 
of Christiaa Teachers and it is to them the ci'cdit belongs. 

The Inspector of Schools makes the following report"to Government 
ooncerhiilg the High Schoolj ‘This is an excellent High School under able 
management. Iho staff is adequate, suitable and enthusiastic. The 
teaching is generally good *j and concerning the Training School lie wntos, 

‘ This is a popular, well-managed and efficient school, run at a consider¬ 
able expense to the management for the good of the District.* 

Of our 923 enrolled 510 lire in our Hostels and Dormitories. Ade¬ 
quate attention is given to the physical, moral and spiritual needs of 
these students by the wardens and Committees in charge* 

The general health of onr boys has been good throughont the year. 
Students undergo medical inspection twice a year and ever^'tbiug possi¬ 
ble iis done for sick. boys. Fully 2,000 cases were treated in our Pasu- 
mn)iu Dispensaiy. Our boys are always interested in athletics, and pai> 
Uc4)^ion in drill.and games!is compulsory, r In the Inter-school Athletic 
contest, one of our.boys won the Grigg Medal given to the best athlclo 
in the District* 

The school maintains a good Library and Reading Room and teach¬ 
ers and boys have made good use of these. 1,250 volumes liave been add¬ 
ed .CQ.tb^ Library, 950 of . which came as a gift from the Sunday School 
at Whitinsville, Mass., to whom wo give grateful thanks. 


The Vocational School, hereafter to be known as the Trade School 

has done very good work in all departments, 
enrolled in the Trade School as follows:— 

During the year 35 were 

Press and Binding pepartiiient 

... 8 

Carpentry ... ••• 

... 15 

Masonry 

... r 

Blacksmithy 

... 5 


We are trying to manage this on a self-supporting basis and think in 
time we may do so. But owing to heavy expenses we have worked this 
year at a loss. We hope next year to secure Government recognition 
and aid. 

The chief aim of our school is to lead boys to Christ and train. them 
for Christian sei-vice. "’riiis ideal is never lost sight of and we make much 
of Bible Study and of such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. and the Sunday 
School. During this year 120 boys were enrolled in the catechumen class 
and of these 60 joined the Church in Pasumalai, 10 coming from Ilin- 
•duism.' Noarlt all the other menibers-of the class are expected to'Join 



tlie-Cliil¥oK afe the tiest Cotmutmlon* It is reealts lite this tliat glcelS 
us joy in servicfi, - , . ;; ; < ^ . 

We have most cordially ^e.lpome^ Rer. and Mrs. J. H. Dickson, who 
came to ns in September. Mr, Dickson has charge of the Normal and 
Trade School apd Mrs. Dickson of the Kindergarten. 

We take this opportauity of expressing onr gratitude to the [many 
friends in America, who have helped; ns in making possible all that is 
here recorded and mncdi more, than it is possible to record. Komn one 
can tell what those who go forth from these schools will yet accomplish. 
Above all we thank Gbd for His continued presence and blessing through¬ 
out the year. ^ ‘ 

American College, Mr. Wallace presents the followincf 
, ^ ,Madura. ® 

report:— 

Drury college, located in Springfield^ Mo., U.S.A. has adoi^ted onr 
colleg^ iu Madura^as a-sister college, and plans to co-operate with us in 
the- future. The co-operation has already-begun. The College lias sent 
out to us during the year Es, 1,000 to be used for college purposes, ‘arid 
at the last meeting of the College Council the following resolution w-ns 
passed.• •' [. ; . 

“ This adoption and co-operation is most heartily nppredat'ed and 
it is hoped that this con tribufcion wdll be continued until such tiirio • aS 
Drury will be able to send out and support their own 'representative 
on our staff/' r- 

The total enrollment lor the year 1922-23 is 440 gf whom IS are 
enrolled in the special class which goes up for the Iptermediate Exami¬ 
nation ,in September, le iving 428 in the regular classes. This is an 
increase of 35 over the enrollment last year and marks the highest 
enrollment ever yet reached by the dblle e. Of these 1)6, or 26 per 
cent are Christians. 

In the University Examinations 25 per cent passed the Interme¬ 
diate Examination' completely, and 42 per cent passed the B.A. Exami¬ 
nation completely. ’ - . 

There is a growing discontent with the practice that presumes to 
meusure the total achiovement of a student during Ins college course 
by his success in passing a written examination at the end, and it is 
altogether likely that within a few years other kinds of tests will be 
introduced to supplement the examinatioh test. 

., Tliep ^ is no department of CoUegp life whiqh we regapd;, as 
more imporfcfuit than the hpstel.Th^q is nothing which so humanize^ 
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Bodiilisjes tliG st..donfc as this. O.ir hoRtol is a miniature afate all 
by itself. Here the j^hristian, the Hindu and the Majiarainedan live 
side by side, sometimes. together in tlie same room, and find it neces¬ 
sary to cultivate a spirit oC tolerance; the youn^: man from some high- 
caste family^ sometimes has for liis next door neighbour a stndent from 
a lonr-casfce family, and each comes to valuo the other according to 
his worth of character. The privileges of the hostel are extended 
equally^to the; poor-and to the rich-and so the barrier of wealth: tends 
to disappear. 

•The principle on which this miniature state is organised is that 
of a republic rather than a monarchy—all officers are e’ected by bal¬ 
lot, with Mr. Kolting, the warden, as adviser and referee. 

It is ihB'tuieoofiit he hostel that no special favour ^ould bei shown 
to any one by. virtu© of the social..olass to which he belongs, or the 
wealth of his family, or fur any other reas m, The son of the jrince 
is treated in the same way as the son of the pobresf^ peasant. The 
•lesson is -a valuable one—diffienWf to. learn espeoiaUy in India, but we 
believe .worthwhile. . . • . : 

The tSeachihg'bf the Bib’e'hs a part* of the regular onri'icuTnin has 
been no mere formal matter bht one that has engaged: the most eani- 
est (f all the Christian members of the staff- The nim of . this instruc¬ 
tion has beau. tO; up ply the teaching of the Bible to life.,in such a way 
as to win the heaids of the students to Christ. .The teachers have met 
together f!*r prayer that the Holy Spirit would Himself instruct and 
guide oiir thoughts arid inspire bur div^esy rind direct all our personal 
contact withHhe students.''-'' ^ - ; i . 

On Wednesdays a general assembly of the students has‘been diehl, 
at which expressiou has been given tb the religions life arid spiidt of the 
College by different members of the staff, in the forrii of hrief addresses. 

The daily Chapel Service has been the first order of the day’through¬ 
out the year, attended by the Christian students. ■' ' ' '* 

The Students Christian Association has carried on its work in build¬ 
ing ap a strong Christian spirit among the whole student body, and espe¬ 
cially in strengthening the Christian life of its meriibers. The Associa¬ 
tion has sought to direct the daily reading and study of tie Bible in pri¬ 
vate, the life of prayer among the .students, and ho^ organisedjgroups 
for Yoluntaiy study of the Bible under class leaders on Sundays.:. i. .. 

The demand hasiarisen ior ,a more definite form of olmrqh life and 
conneotioii, and the effort is being made to organise a College Churoh 
as a branch of the South India United Church. 
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.. After twenty-elglit. years of service for tKe College, Mr. Zumbro 
was called away on Ocfc. 17 lH, fiis richly endowed personality lias'be¬ 
come in.a peciiiiar way tlie possession of the College—a contrihution to 
its spiritual endowment that wdll be valaed and will continue to be effec¬ 
tively operative in its influence more and more as the years go by. THe 
followitt" is an expression of his hope for the College, taken from a 
report prepared by him for the last anniversary :— 

- EiGScicncy for service is the ideal of this College, not yet fully real¬ 
ised,—hut to be more fully roa’ised in the future. It was the partinj; 
word of our revered Dr. Washburn in his farewell addre.^s when he left 
us now more than twenty-years ago. It is the word that 1 most desire 
to leave with you at this time.* 

Lucy .Perry Noble Miss Chamberlin has kept up Miss 
Bible Institute. ^ i. • 

''Swifts work- and gives the lollowing 
ehcdufaging report:— ' ' 

One feature that has been a great source for thanksgiving ie the 
increased i.umbe.’ in cur Bible department, as there were only nine 
last year a-p-d tliere are fourteen now. We have so many calls for our 
women (e,ud ,^o few wire can do the . work. 

There has been a greater interest iii our village work than ever 
before this year. In many places where there was indifference or abuse, 
now they waht'us to come j and conic and Boek for truth and light. 

r i.In one village parsed through on our .w'ay to anotlier they 
kept asking us to stop. So at last we did and the priest Paid, he wou’d 
^OCcpt.^Chnst and tell his people. It was considered an unfruitful field. 

']'3^hi»;prieBt’p son WAS jU a^d be had implored his gods ^d they had 
noi bb^3<l bim so he. lost faith in theuu 

. ; Thirty-one have joined the rChurph of whom five were straight from 
Hinduism. 

The Director of Public Instruction visited our School and accorded 
us recognition on Oct. 13^ 1922. 

The day school for little chUdien is going on very well now under 
the new, instructors. _ 

At the beginning of the year there were eighty-eight on < be rolls 
but during the year one hundred and fifty-eight have studied here* 

In our Industrial department we wore favoured by a visit from Lady 
and Sir Todhunter who took some of our work to the Victoria Institute 
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!n Madras to sell. There has also Lcen a new and profitable opening 
for onr sales in Assam. 

We are thankful for the year. 


IV Evangelism. 

There is no work more purely evangelistic than the 
Bible Women’s Work in our Mission, and under the 
topic Evangelism ” we give it first place. 

Bible Women’s work in Madura city as a department 
is just fifty years old. It was instituted 
^ in 1872 when Miss Sisson arrived to take 
charge of it and devote her whole time to 
it. While learning the language Miss Sisson held a daily 
class of Anglo-Indian girls and a weekly meeting with 
the women at Pasumalai. Within six monthfi of her 
taking up the work she wrote, “The education of wo¬ 
men carries much ignominy with it in the mind of a 
Brahman.” The ignominy has gone, but the Brahman 
still objects to having his women taught by Christians. 

Of the work in the city at present'Miss Root writes, 

Many different castes and conditions are TPpresented among the 
women. The Soumshtra caste are very unmerons. The women aro 
independent and progressive in inany ways. Laki-hrai, a very interest¬ 
ing old dowager, knows all the Missionaries and remembers Mrs. Capron. 
Her granddanghter, a delicate looking little M’idow, sings very well, and 
once sang in one of our large meetings at the bungalow. 

We find ourselves in all sorts of queer streets and places. People 
are literally packed in, sometimes behind high walls, and shut in by 
houses. Sometimes we go to ‘ Good-well-water street,’ where formerly 
was a wonderful well. We mount stone steps to lofty rooms with bright 
csolored pictures of gods and goddesses all around the room. We go up nar¬ 
row stairs to the roof and into spacious rooms with balconies overlook¬ 
ing the street. We pass through open courts, where cattle and oxen 
occupy one part, to the verandah along the sides whei*e the smiling pupils 
^eet us and present ns with garhinds, and fruits on a . tray. 
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tii one of the bnWljs we visit a large mandapam, fir reft hotise, 
where the worship of the god is kept up and which is also used as a 
rest house for travellers along the way. Our i)upil and her husband are 
the custodians of the place. He is interested in his wife’s lessons, and 
reads the books himself. He often sits on a mat in the middle of the 
room and liis long blacj^^beard nml^ look^very dignified. He is in¬ 
telligent and I think interested in bnr message. 

At, another time we go to the police lines-where many w'bmen in the 
families of the constables and police peons are reading.;; > . / .; * ‘ 

In 1890 the village work in the Madura station was_ begiipj The^ yiV 
lage women were timid at first about the learning to rend, bufc.SQon the 
first Bible Wohmn had six villages hear the city w'hei’e women were study¬ 
ing. SThSs small beginning led to the opemng of more distant villages 
nntil the work esteuiied4n.all directions from the city. ‘ , , 

X for the day to near Tillages and take a small itent, and my 

•bl?enkf^Bt^in.l9le; ‘ Firolesa.'Choker’. fr , : r , AiiiV/ .3? 

yi • /Besides the short toflrsiof n:day in near;villages, we had Wo" tours 
*pf,a week ;or ten days .each. ; ^The first one was on? the;noi*tlvernjside^, [d 
stayed in a pleasant government bungalow, shaded by, pahn and pth(^ 
trees,dnd with delightful views of the country ard the blue hills around. 
The largest village was on the railway h half mile distant frohi^'the' ‘bhh- 
galow, ; Here is an dd work and many infliientiarWomend.rd studying 
with the BiWe Woman; I:heard afterward that it >y;aB pne:.of the ‘j Gan¬ 
dhi ” centres and some of the men had told the Bible Woman thej’ were 
going to disturb me; 'She being conragedus and tactful w'as equal to the 
occasion, and infprmed.thqfa lhat I j^ad nothing to do with politicsT—was 
a Guru”,or teacher, conie to help the women and they mustmotjtrouble 
me ill any way. I encountered no ill feeling as I yisi(;ed . in the< vipage 
and. went back and jforth toMllages distant six or seven miles. . !4;11 the 
pupils and their friends wore friendly and loaded me with.garlands, fruit, 
etc. ^ - 

The other tour was on the eastern side at the time of the yearly 
festival of the god Alagar about fourteen niiles from Madura. Three or 
four miles froth the entrance to the great enclosure at the Toot of. the 
hill, whiesh at festival times resembles a great fair with bazaars, and all 
sorts; of arausements, we have a centre of w'ork in a large village. Here 
a Bible Woman lives and works. This time there were eleven Bible Wo¬ 
men witfh.me for special work amongst the hnnd.reds of people enronte to 
the festival, in country carts, in two wheeled horse carts, ih motor buses 
and oars, and on foot. The rest houses along the way were crowded,^and 
groups of people camped under the trees, and in temporary mat huts. We 




liad only to talse oilr stand utidcir a troo vnth books and pictures and oui* 
audienbe was secured. ' "Even tbose in conveyances along the wajr would 
often stop to listen to the singing. So for several days the Bible Women 
sold books and talked and sang to the crowds coming and going. For the 
most part it was a cheerfulorowd. They were going mp the hill to bathe 
in the sobered stream, which they were taught would cleanse them from 
sin, and bringing away little; earthern and brass pots of its holy water. 

I gave ono, day with my helpers to this featiyal woi'k, and.then went on 
with the regular work in the homes. As I went back and forth from the 
hu-ngalow to this work, I found the toll-gate tax. mounting up, but- the 
^hcjad toil-gate keeper . sent word that they should not charge me the full 
sum, as I came there to. help all the women and was doing good I When 
1 went through the last time enroute for home, the men ran out to say 
sal^m, and I presented them with a few books. Thus pleasantly ended 
our second tour. 

Going into the homes we count as perhaps the most important and 
rewarding work, but we also-encourage the-wbmen and girls' to come to 

UB. ; - 'I'. . • : ^ : i"' • 

Because I am brought into contact with the homes I becomeiniuch 
interekedfn the boys as well as the girls. In 1918 I, started the Sunday 
'School at the bungalow, which still continue^ VYc^haye had various in- 
temiptions and troubles. Some are afrahl that their boys will hear too 
much of the Jesus religion. A number of the boysconie to service in the 
nearby church. One bright boy, who attends the Sunday School, regular¬ 
ly’ kneeled down iu church during the prayer. He says hie sister . sings 
the Christian songs every night. 

Besides the many who are intellectually interested in Bible? lessons, 
we have iu city and village some sixty women whose hearts have been 
touched and who believe in the true God. They wish to become Christ¬ 
ians, but are hindered by their relatives. We are watching them and 
having meetings with them. With a few we can hold" little prayer meet¬ 
ings in .their homos, A few can come to the bungalow and occasionally 
attend our church. Others can only come to us as they slip away un¬ 
known to their relatives. One woman has been hoping for more than 
twelve years to come out openly as a Christian; Her husband has some 
occupation at home and watches her constantly. She works hard till 
late at night and arises long before dawn to beg^n again. She often has 
no opportunity for prayer, but prays in her heart. She comes to the 
bungalow when she can get away, sometimes at night, and we pray to¬ 
gether,. Her prayers are pathetic, but she trusts in the Lord. 

A well-to-do woman in a village was baptised about two years ago 
and lived a Christian life near her relatives. She died this year, a cour- 
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,ft^nous death. She had the small-ppXj but beoanse sb© bad become a 
Christian ber relatives would not come to her assisfcanoie, The Cbrwtb 
ans only helped her iu.he^ need. She made them promise see that shp 
had a ^Christian, burial. - 

The Bible womenfs work is a quite unspectacular one, but we see 
results in geneiul improvement, and advancement in knowledge. If we 
contrast the work now with the beginnings, we easily find growth. Indi¬ 
an women have taken man3'steps forward. They understand better the 
advantages of.jcducation. The disgrace is now more to the unlearned 
than to those who attempt to improve their condition. It is not bo com- 
nipu now :to have .a woman laugh hysterically, or turn her back to us from 
mere shame, when she recites her lesson. The husband and brother are 
generally proud of the fact that the women are studying. Women are 
goiiis; out into the world more and increasing their knowledge in all mat¬ 
ters. 

Bates Ernngoiistio White reports for the Bates 

Work. Evangelistic work, 

It came into being late in 1916 througb the generous gifts of a 
Christian business man in Afmerica to promote the business of .soul* win* 
uing in an active way. The original proposition was a total of §5,000 
for a three-3mar period to pay the salaries of 25 evangelists to work in 25 
different villages scattered all over the Madura Mission area. The results 
of this’work were so satisfactory to the donor that he consented.to renew 
his donation for another three years, ending with lf>21. The present work 
is running on a two-year basis with nearly the same amount of income 
annually. 

The purpose wdth which the work is now being carried on is twofold; 

(I) Cofice7ifratw7i of funds and workers to derdop the work in 

especially prouu'iimsr cenrros; 

.(?) Pevelp^m^iit of ,s0lf-sujppo7't in villages where the work 
has been going on for some years, with withdrawal of 
Bates funds at the rat-e of 25 per cent each year, 

There are two general types of Special Fields, where we are now 
“ concentrating ” forcesi 

(1) Pahehama cbmmunitiesi 

(2) “KallarNad;* 

The former type of field can be found almost in any part of the 
Madura Mission field, where there are the outcaste peoples called Pariahs, 
Pallars or Chuckliyars. These people usually need only a very little 




vigorous work done in their midsi in order to win them over to Christian* 
itj iby families and by whole communities, oftentimes numbering from 
30 to 50 souls, in one single village alone. In one pasboi'ate in the oast- 
ern part of the Field, there is a group of -five or six villages from which, 
in the yeuM 1921 and 1922, over IGO of such persons have come over to 
Chr'stianity und more than 70 have been baptized. It is true these peo¬ 
ple come to us with almost no religion or education and have to have a 
great deal done for them to' rftise them to the status of intelligent and 
worthy Christians. They need schools and central buildings of worship 
and are too poor to furnish these themselves, except in small part. In 
this particular area we are trying to get proper buildings put up soon, so 
that the catechist or teacher and his family may come and live there. 

The other field, “ Kullar Nad ” as it is called, is famous as the home 
of house-breaking and cattle-lifting ICallars. In 1922 five Bates Evange* 
lists snccceded in winning sixty-four persons as converts and 123 as “ in¬ 
quirers from the community. Not all of our five evangelists were, of 
course, equally successful in their work. 

The Bates Fund maintaiued in 1922 a total pf 27 evangelists, of 
whom 17 worked throughout, and 10 part of the year. 

' Mr. Holton thus reports his Evangelistic work. 

Three‘itineracies have been conducted this year; their greatest con¬ 
trast with the methods of 50 years ago was probably in the use of a Ford 
oar to transportation and, Where available, the use of Forest or Public 
Works nest-houses in lieu of the heavy tents formerly in use. The old 
Gospel is still preached, the old songs are stiB sung and,listened .to atten¬ 
tively, and tracts and hand-bills are distributed, and earnest effort is 
made to sell portions of Scripture, all in the faith of our fathers that 
Gjod’s blessiDg shall rest upon His Word and oim testimony. As these 
itiiieraeies ’Were conducted over sparsely inhabited country and far from 
any large centers the numbers reached were at no time very large. 

Besides the very much enjoyed meetings conducted by the Kev. T. 
P, Mamman, Palni enjoyed the novel experience of a three days visit by a 
group of three young Malayali men who were conducting a preaching 
tour at their own expense and on their own initiative. Although Palni 
is a place of pilgrimage and a place of special sanctity in the eyes of Sai- 
vites, these young men were given a most respectful hearing as they 
preached in the bazaars, both in their mother tongue and in Tamil, All 
the local Christians welcomed them gladly. . 
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V Medical Work- 

jimong our institutiong only Oapron Hall represents 
• ;!a work that is older tfean that represent- 
: ^ «d,.by the Albert Victor Hospital. The 

Mission started in 1834. Education of 
girls began in 183o^ medical work in 1837. The first 
Mission Dispensary was started in 1849,. and that is all 
there was in 1872. 

For thirty-four years of the half century Dr. Frank 
Van AJle^ has been at ]fche head of our general medical 
work in Madura; {And now, as he-passes over this 
department to his successor, it is fitting to expi'ess our 
appreciation of what he has done. 

Dr. Van Allen's monunient is the Albert Viptor Hos¬ 
pital, built largely by the donations of grateful patients, 
which was opened in 1897- It was built without expense 
to our Board, and has been maintained withtcomparative- 
ly small appropriations of Mission funds. The Operating 
Kobrn at Kdflaikanal is another of the testimonials to the 
Doctor’s’great work. 

'Uoctor Van Allen has not retired, nor‘has his work 
ended. He has taken pp h][s residence at Melur and there 
will continue his beneficent work to individ^als up to the 
measure of his strength. : , 

Of the work of the Hospital one of the staff writes, 

2^ beds arc now provided for in the Hospital, but at iimes more than 
80 or 35 persons have to be admitted, and in such cases the .m^aiii ciitron- 
qcs and verandahs are used. The Year’s work on the wliolo has been a 
splendid success, and this has been entirely due to the untiring energy 
and indefatigable w'ork and skill of Dr. Yan Allen. There has been a 
happy co*oi>eration of the Assistants with the Doctor and we close the 
year with joy. 
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Dr. Parker has within the year been honored by the 
Government of India by being made the 
Hospital for recipient of the silver Kaisar-i-Hind 
A\ omen. It was bcstowed by the Collector 

in most appreciative terms. 

Dr. Parker’s report gives a suggestion pf the way in 
which she is whirled about to all sorts of cases, and emr 
phasises the great need of more doctors and nurses in the 
Hospital for women. She writes, 

A part of the old Dispensary for men and Avoinon still slanda on the 
Mi^siop compound across East VcH street from Dr. Van Alien’s Hospital. 
It is forty-hve years since Mrs. Oapron started her medical work for wo¬ 
men there, She was not a doctor, but as the wife of an oat-station mis¬ 
sionary ip. Manamadura she had had much experience in the caro of tlio 
sick and after the death of her liusband -went to Madras for study in a 
Government Hospital. Slie began to treat the women and children 
from 7 to 10 a.m. daily in a sepa 4 :nte I’oom in the Dispensary. More 
Hi an 3,000 patients came the first year and as they kept on increas¬ 
ing the Mission asked for a woman doctor from America; so in 1885 Dr. 
Paulino Hoot was sent .out. The next year a one-room building which 
liad previously served as a school-house was fitted up as a Dispensary for 
women. That was tom dowm four years later to make way for a tw'o- 
story building providing ample.quarters for .the out-patient department 
and eight wards. Tliis cost Rs. 18,000, of which the Municipality gave 
Bs. 1,500 and Hindu friends Rs. 3,0fJ0. Unfortunately it w'as a hospital 
w ithout a doctor, for ou the day it was opened word carac that Dr. Root 
could not return from furlough. No doctor was found until I came cut 
in 1805. In ten j^ears more, that hospital building had become crowded 
and it was .decided to build a separate dispensary, w'hich was opened in 
1909 and is the one now in use, though enlarged. Thou that hospital 
was utilized to its limit, stairs moved out to make more room, halls and 
bathrooms used for patients, and in Oct. 1916, tho cornor stoiio of tho 
present hospital building was laid. With the purchase of quarters and 
land at the back it. has cost about Rs. 215,000, of wdiich.Government 
gave Rs. 60,000,. Soiuashtra friends Rs. 3,500 for a maternity w ard for 
their dwm people, and the Woman’s Board of Missions in* Boston, U.^.A., 
the rest. The building was opened in Peb. 1920 by the Hon. A. B. Knapp. 
Madtira Municipality and District Board have contributed each Bs, 1,000. 
toward farmshing. 
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It k genei-psity of: frietida tliat lias macU? oiir work possible and Ibe 
workers L 4 vre been ttiany. 1897 Mile. Zelipe Cronier came to the hos¬ 
pital and gave the rest of her life, fourteen years, without furlough, to 
its seiwice. Others have worked as doctor or nurse for shorter periods* 
Indian assistants, compounders, nui’ses have given good service; some 
have laid down their lives. 

. On the 25th of February I got back to Madura after an absence of 
three^ days less than a year. I found Miss Eogers conducting the Ifiirses 
Training School, 'Mrs. Nolting visiting the wards from her home a mile 
away, and Miss Tremenheere keeping house and looking after the hospi¬ 
tal laundry and food supplies* The medical staff was short.: Dr. Sedtt 
had been helping whenever she could get away from Vellore Medical 
School, but no American doctor was here continuously. The Senior 
Assistant was picking up from an operation for appendicitis the month 
before and had not been strong since her severe illness the previous May. 
The Second Assistant was shot in her room with flu. Both have leave 
due them, so for the first few months we got bn as best w'e could with 
oue or the other ill or absent. Fortunately they are now well and from 
July let a Third Assistant is here from the first graduating class at Vel¬ 
lore; Having for^tten when we planned the hospital that accommoda¬ 
tion for assistants would be necessary, there was difficulty in'providing. 
for their bed and board j but they are now chumming happily tbgetber. 
There is more than miongh for all to do. Gradually we are fitting up 
oxir laboratory. The new microscope which I brought out lias been sot 
up theire and Miss Samuel has been doing a good deal Of hookworm work. 
She finds that some of our patients are entertaining as many as four vari¬ 
eties of worms at a time ! 

The patients in Hospital from Jan. 1st to June 30th numbered 593 ; 
Dispensary patients, 5,725 j total treatments, 16,312. 

Furopean cases prevented me from getting to the hills in the hot 
season for Mission meeting, but both Miss Eogers and I went np to 
Restabit ” in July* 

We came down from tbe hills at the end of July, partly besause 
Their EiccelJeucies, the Governor and Lady Willingdon, were to visit the 
lieper Hospital and also because we had planned to be in Madura^ in/ 
August to greet bur expected new nurse from Aineiica. A.t the last 
moment we learned that her destination was changed. 23bw we KEED 
ar nurse VERY MUCH. 

Dr. and Mm. Richards of Fall River and Boston were wdthr-na:f or 
nine days. He hold a clinic forenoons in one of the European war^s, 
Bick noses and throats were lined up all along the verandah. Among his 



operation cases were four nurses, one comi 30 uuder, and a Birds^ Nest 
girl. We should hare been glad of his assistance indefinitely, but Jaffna 
called* 

The night after their arrival I was called about midnight to a case 
of twins in a village thirty-one miles away. I went on condition that 
they get me back in time for Dr. Richard’s first clinic. The driver of the 
hired car provided by the family went at full speed over all obstacles, 
but the twins got there first. The mother needed medicine, but her 
friends would not allow us to give any because she had already taken the 
common country remedy, musk. So we accepted fifty rupees and smarted 
homo. The chauffeur was so very sleepy that I feared an accident, but 
again he charged all obstacles successfully and we reached Madura at 
6 A.M. That was Thursday, Saturday we were called to a maternity 
case “two miles from Manamadura”. We went by the noon train and 
I refused to take thermos flask or water jar because refreshments w^ould 
be available at Mana. That was my mistake. Prom the station wc 
went by bullock cart two miles on good road, then five and a half across 
the fields, over rice plots and ridges and through mud and water, with 
one or two men walking with us to steady the cart. By seven in the 
evening there was nothing more to do, but no reasonable possibility of 
going oyer that track by night. They gave us a clean verandah as lodg* 
ing. The nurse had rice and I some smoky milk and biscuits, I slept 
on a bench, folding the cotton mat so as to get. as much as possible be¬ 
tween bones and boards. The next forenoon it took from 7 a.m. till 1L 
A.M. to get to Manamadura. I made a hasty call at the Leper Hospital 
and took the train, reaching Madura at 3 p.m. when the family were con¬ 
sidering sending out a search party. Of course it had been as impossible 
to send a message as to come ourselves. 

A call came to Xamuthi, a toum fifty-five miles away. It did not 
seem urgent; that was because the messengers unfortunately did not 
know how to describe the patient’s symptoms. It seemed almost impos¬ 
sible to get away before Sunday and vre knew that in so large a town 
there would be a Gov’t. L.M.P. to look after the case. Sunday w^e went 
by car, taking the shortest route, which was not the main road to the 
town so the last mile of the way was a mere trail through fields, across 
a stream, and up a steep bank where a high ridge in the middle of the 
track had to be shoveled off to allow the car to pass. We were sorry to 
find the patient very ill with meningitis. It w^as less than a year since 
her .marriage j she w^ore many jewels and evidently, her father’s dar* 
ling. I spent the night and left a nurse there next day after consulta¬ 
tion with the local L.M.P., but the girPs fever went up to 105 and she 
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Ak soon as 1 got back to liladnra there came a call to Abirairiam, a 
town we had passed through five miles short of Kamnthi. It has a large 
Muhammadan population and one of their women, who had been a private 
patient in hospital, had induced the chief man of the place to call me 
for his sick wife. He is unloading agent at Rangoon for one of the big 
steamship lines, so is not often in his home town, but supports a school 
and a dispensary there and has from Government the honorary title 
Rao Bahadur”. We went on Tuesday; found our patient a gosha lady 
with malaria. For the night I was taken to the guest house, a pavilion in 
a coconut tope. The central room was open front and back except for 
bamboo lattice around the verandahs and had a small sleeping room on 
either side. It was quiet and pleasant. The patient w^as brought into 
Madura a few* days later for treatment and has given five hundred rupees 
for hospital equipment. 

Dr. Scott was with us for a few days during Michaelmas leave at the 
Medical School. She had to go the Monday after our Abiramam trip, 
but in the forenoon helped me wdth a serious operatir-n. 


VI. Work in ITnion Organisations. 

South India Dp. Banninga writes as follows:— 

United Church. 

The CouDcil of this Church during the past year have been consider¬ 
ing very carefully the project of union with the Anglican Church. Re¬ 
ports have come in from about one half of the Councils giving their views 
regarding the matter. While some are enthusiastic concerning the mat¬ 
ter of union, others, regard the adoption of episcopacy as a very serious 
matter and a high price to pay for union. Nevertheless no Council has 
yet said that they would not pay this price provided the episcopacy that 
we adopt can be carefully safeguarded so that it will not become an auto¬ 
cratic hierarchy. 

The Madura Church Council, having received into 
its membership many from the Church 
Chi^fCo^di. Missionary Society’s Mission of the 
Church of England in Tinnevelly, is in 
favor of union and, as Dr. Banninga Rays, ‘‘does not 
regard episcopacy as a danger for they have seen it at 
close range/’ and would therefore welcome fellowship 
with that Cj^urch, 
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l?he communicant membership/' to continue the 
quotation from Dr. Banninga, “ of the S.I.U.O. now is 
88,160^ while the total Christian community connected 
with the S.I.U.C. is 210,270, spread all over South India. 
These 200,000 Christians are a powerful leaven gradually 
transforming this country into a land where Christian 
truth is known and followed.’* 


The Mission has changed its relation to the Madura 
Church Council by relinquishing its constitutional right 
to elect certain officers and giving the Council the right 
to elect all its own officers as from January 1923. 


Board for 
Tamil Christian 
Literature. 


Eev. A. C. Clayton, Tamil Literature 
Missionary reports to the Board for 
Tamil Christian Literature as follows:— 


When the Rev. T, Walker of Tinnevelly died, he had completed two- 
thirds of the revision of the old Lutheran Tamil translation of the Apoc¬ 
rypha. I was asked to complete the revision, and have carried on the 
work at intervals in my limited leisure. I have now reached the seventh 
chapter of Second Maccabees, There are still eight chapters to be done. 

Canon Sell has recently written a book on the times between the Old 
and New Testaments, intended for Indian preachers and catechists. 
Canon Sell is anxious that the Tamil Apocrypha should be available as 
soon as his book is printed. 

The matter in the Apocrypha is of very unequal value, but it has an 
important place in the history of the development of monotheism and the 
preparation for Christianity. That Walker of Tinnevelly should lav3 
thought it worth his while to give time to the revision is proof of that. 

I have revised the translation of the * Third Book * of the Graded 
Bible Lessons in Tamil as far as the 72 Story for printing, have passed 
the proofs of the * Fifth Book' in English as far as Story 60, and of the 
second edition of the ^ First Book' as far as Story 35. The printing of 
the second edition of the Tamil Bible Dictionary has been delayed as a 
new edition of ‘ Tamil Lyrics * had to be put through the press. 

It is worthy of note that our work in union organi¬ 
sations is largely educational. The reports of these fol¬ 
low. 
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it Was ill April’lQOI that the Missioji yoted, “ I'hat 
; ; a, copimittee : be appointed to act with a 

SchooUo^V., .9PWthe Arcot Missioa, anddhat 
■ Missionaries’ jyg Joint Committee be authorised to 

•* * Children. r i -i i 

start a school for Missionaries chilaren 
on, the 1st July 1901.” Mrs. Eddy was appointed Prin¬ 
cipal and member of the Joint Committee. 

The Mission considered that for the sake of facility 
and harmony, the Joint Committee should be allowed the 
full responsibility of Directors and have entire control of 
the policy ;and conduct of the school, the Principal to be 
a member 

Mrs. Eddy visited America in 1902 and. in co-opera¬ 
tion with Dr. and Mrs. Wyckoff raised §10,000 for the 
school.- This made it possible to secure Highclerc at an 

* expense of Es. 29,000. 

' Since then the school has greatly prospered. Other 
societies ^h^ive joined in its support, its numbers 
have increased and generous donations have been 
.received, enabling jt to purchase adjacent properties and 
erect new buildings. It has nobly fulfilled the purpose 

• embodied in it, and finds its justification in the hundred 
or so healthy hearty boys and girls that are in it; 

The school has. suffered two severe calamities. Early 
' in the year Miss Boyer was returning to the school in the 
^ ill-fated Egypt and perished at sea. 

In September, when there was a short vacation, 
diphtheria appeared among the children at Kodaikanal, 
one case being fatal. This made it necessary for the 
j5chool to be closed the rest of the year. The new year 
promises to be healthy and prosperous. 



: ..IThia the outgrowth of a school that was started 
before 1872 and in 1884 was converted 
Ohrifitiaii ^ High School and in 190o was 

High SciiooL placed under the management of the 
College Coimcil. It has within the past 
year been placed under the united care of the Church of 
Sweden Mission and our Mission, the former taking .the 
controlling interest. Mr. Wallace states that the change, 
IS due partly to the impossibility of securing adequate 
funds for it from the College, and partly from a desire to 
encourage co-operation between the two Missions. 

The numbers in the School the past year have been 
51 Brahmans, 242 non-Brahman Hindus, 90 Muhamma¬ 
dans, 115 Indian Christians and 7 Anglo-Indians. 

Pleasing evidences of loyalty to the school on the 
part of Old Boys has been shown. A Muhammadan B.Sc. 
(of G-lasgow), C.E., is one. Christian and Hindu Barristers 
are others. 


Mr. Herrick writes, 


United 
Theological 
College, 

Bangalore. 

The College was opened in 1910 by the co-oporatioii of three British 
Missionary Societies, one Banish and one American. In 1912 another 
American Society gave its support to the College, and in 192'i another 
Danish Society was added to the supporting bod}'. 

Since that time 44 students have received theological training, of 
whom ten are University graduates. Seventeen of these are teachers in 
theological institutions, nearly all of the remainder are pastors and 
evangelists, or engaged in some form of missionary work. 


At the opeuing of the College in July of the current year 11 now 
students were received, 4 for a short course of one year, and 7 for the 
full course. In October the students took part in a Y.M.C.A. c mp, and 
a few weeks later assisted in arranging for a Y.M.C.A. “ Eetreat ” at the 
College, wh ch was well attended. 

Dr. Larsen’s return from furlough the latter part of Auguat'was 
welcomed with joy by all connected with the College. This was offset 
by the temporary withdrawal of Mr. Phillips for work in connection with 



(^6 Malabftr Council of the S.I.IT.C. the ur^enc^r of which was a^fnitted 
to* he" 80 great that the College Council With great reluctance contented 
tOi this Induction in the tdachihgffonce. i 

Noia.ble gifts of * books for. the library iha^^ been receiv^ during the 
yearT-one fi^in the library of the .late ahop .Kobinson by Mrs, ;Hobin> 
son y wd a .moro recent one from tjhe library of t^e late Rev. Br. Alexan* 
der Miller of Buckie, Soocland, another was from the library of the late 
Bev/Dr. Ifartin of Auburndale, Mass., IJ.S.A. 

A fufthbr caute of rejoicing is a gift of £1,000 from the Wi'S^eyan 
Misindnary Society towards the building fund. This has enabled ns to 
pay the lemaindor due on the mortgage of Es. 80,000 by means of which* 
the college buildings were completed. While the college is thus out of 
debt, there is still duo a sum of about Hs. 16/)00 on the building fund, 
this sum represents previous payments on the mortgage effected by ex- 
treibb economy from the general fntids of the oollcge. It is hoped that 
this will be made fivailable by further gifts, in order that the several 
needs of the oollege in the way pf furniture, oejuipment, additional bAiid-. 
ing8,.et;p., may be supplied. 


J)ifedical 
tJollege 
for Women, 
Vellore. 


pr. Scott, writes, 


The College opened its fifth year in July with 75 students, thirty-two 
of whom are in the Freshman claj^.. 

For the first time all the students are housed in the town in two dif¬ 
ferent buildings. The dining-rooms and recitation rooms are iu one of 
them. They all sleep on the large verandahs. Fire members of the 
staff live in a bungalow in the same compoundy and thus have opportuni¬ 
ty to know the girls. Two of the doctors and two nurses live at the bun¬ 
galow next the hospital which is a mile away.' 

The Senior students .have most of their classes at Voorheos College 
which belongs to the A root Mission. The Freshmen have chemistry there 
also as we have no laboratories as yet. The ^enior^ have cliui^l wprk 
and bp^-side instruction at the hospital. We find the ambulance iisefnl 
to lake the e^rls back and forth on rainy or very hot days. 

The first commencement was held in March and was a successful 
affair.. The Surgpon-jGrei^ml was present and praised the school for the 
work it was doing and also its standard. ; 

, , Oet of the fourteen girls who went up to the Government exam'na- 
tion in April ten passed,,some with honors. but three of the four¬ 
teen are now serving in mission 1 




A PREACHING PLACE IN MADURA DISTRICT. INDIA 




VIL Co-operation. 

Some of our best work is conducted in co-operation 
with other bodies. Such is the work for 
KaUarWork,. the Kallar tribe whereby they are being 
transformed from a Criminal Tribe into ah honorable 
community. Government sought our co-operation and 
we heartily gave it. 


Mr. Dudley gives the following account of it:— 


Received from the Police Department, 
For schools ... 

For boarders 
“ Piramalai Reformer ” 

Lecturer 

Taking chiUlren to sports 
Weaving shed 
Furniture... 

Carpenter shed, tools, &c. 


Rs. 10,135 
2,285 
125 
108 
32 
170 
200 
205 


Es. 13,230. 


We have at present 61 villngo schools under tlie Police Department 
in the Usilampatti, Tirnmanaalani, Pasumalai, Batlagundu, Dindigul 
and Palni Pastorates. 


Although it is difficult to secure good teachers, we expect several men 
from Pasumalai in April and a year later the training class at Tiruman- 
galam will give u^i a good number of trained teachers w'ho can take up 
this work. 


We have in our various Boardincr Schools about 80 Kallar chlidren, 
aside from a goodly number (perhaps 30 or 40) Christians who came 
from this community. ' 

The Kallar Special Officer has recently given verbal sanction for 
twelve schclarships for girls at Tirumangalam and we have agreed to give 
special attention to these children and the other girls from this caste now 
in this school. He will give us a sewing machine as soon as they can 
use it., 

In May weaving was started in the Tirumangalam Boarding School 
and about 20 boys work at this trade. Four spend practically full time 
at weaving, the others doit in addition to the ordinary curricnlum. This 
industry is self-supporting and we expect a profit ,of Rs. 500 during the 
conning year to support Kallar children in the School. 






In Ootot>er we began carpentry and are worklng'idn a fldO-rupea Crdei^ 
of furniture for Kallar schools. About ten boys work at this trade. Three 
scholarships ill addition to the; one already taken, have been sanctioned 
fo^ thia department. 

• The Labor Commissioner has spoken favorably to sending boys to 
the. Trade School at Pahumalai for .training. 

In July a Training Class was started ]|in Tirumangalam with the 
Boarding School. This class is a branch of the Pasmalai Training School 
and recognised as such by Government. jThere are eight or nine students 
from the Kallar caste and many of thete have already taught in Kallar 
school!?. Four men have been baptised in this class this year. 

Believing that one of the best things we can do for Kallar Nad 
schools is to furnish train^sd ioachers, and believing one of the best things 
we can do for the Church in Kallar Nad is to see that these teachers are 
Christians, we have sought means to take in another class of 30 in July. 
The Director of Public Instruction has verbally sanctioned the stipends. 
Tho Labor Commissioner has led us to hope he will sanction Rs, 2,000 for 
buildings. 

We know of a good number of Kallars who will come to such a class, 
and ^ome of thorn already lean strongly toward Christianity. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the work of Kallar Nad is the 
backwardness of the women. We have four Bible Women now for the 
work among them. We have as many Catechists now on this fand-ancl 
will be in a position to do , more systematic and thorough evangelistic 
work theliioming year. 

Givifig on the part of Christians has doubled in Usilampatti Pastor¬ 
ate this year and it has nearly doubled in Tirumangalam. Just what pro¬ 
portion of this is due tp Kajlar work it is impossible to say. 

“ Tho Piraraalai Ui^ormer ” has been continued at a loss through tho 
year. But it is much valued by the Police Department and its continii- 
nuce seems justified, especially as there are indications that it will,be 
financially more successful in the future. 

During tho statistical year about 64 have received adult baplism from 
the Kallar caste, 

Usilampatti is the head centre of the Kallars and a 
few details of the work thereabouts may be of interest. 

Start in the motor-bus at 4.45 a.m, for Usilampatti 
a distance of 25 miles. Es. 600 in your suitcase for the 
group of agents at work in that centre make you careful. 



No room in the seat with you, so you place the ease behind 
and run the strap of your thermos bottle case through 
the tondle of the suitcase and strap if to the back of 
your seat. 

Seven miles out from Usilampatti the bus is stopped 
by a swinging lantern and you are invited to come down 
by one who intends to get that money in your case. You 
meekly conform and deliver the case money and all. But 
as the one who thus unceremoniously accosts you is the 
Missionary for whom you are taking the money, it is all 
right. 

Rain has been falling and you get into his bullock 
coach with him to pass along a narrow muddy lane to a 
village near by. Supporting the coach before and behind 
so it will not tip either way, you sit in it and enjoy a fine 
“ little breakfast ” of coffee and pamcakes. 

You are in the centre of three villages inhabited by 
Kallars. You start on foot with your companion Lo meet 
the headmen of the three villages called together to 
take steps for building a new and sufficient school house. 

1,000 rupees are needed, of which Government will 
give half. How much can you get from these villages 
whose own houses do not average more than a fifth of 
that sum ? The responsible men sit on the ground with 
their followers standing behind in a semi-circle. Finally 
they sign a promise that they will give Es. 300. 

Then comes the question of a site, which they agree 
to give. You walk back and forth between the villages 
in sticky mud that enlarges your feet and threatens to 
pull off your shoes, until an open spot under the high 
bank of a tank between two of the villages is agreed upon. 

In all this the Missionaries could hardly accomplish 
a settlement without the invaluable aid of the Indian 



iPastor who patiently find parsistently holds the villagers 
to the niain g^nestipn and brings them to a conclusion. 

Mounting the bullock coach again you finish the last 
seven miles of the journey stopping on the way to look 
at a,popple of schoole conducted by other bodies. 

At TJsilampatti you .spend the best part of two days, 
meeting first the Pastorate Committee of the Christians 
connected with the Mission, and then the teachers of 
schools in the vicinity. Both meetings are full of interest. 

As the schools have increased rapidly of late, and aS 
some of the teachers are very poorly trained, the Mis¬ 
sionary has invited an experienced training master from 
the Pasumalai Training School to give several lectures 
on the keeping of registers as required by the Govern-, 
ment. This he does in a very interesting and effective 
way. 

After these lectures the money so carefully brought 
is all distributed, and the parties disperse to their several 
homes. The two Missionaries adjust themselves in the 
coach for a moonlight drive of 22 miles to Tirumangalam. 

A halt is made in a village on the way while the 
local Missionary routs out a small Kallar boy who should 
have gone to the Pasumalai Elementary School but has 
failed to do so. His excuse is itch, but even in the dark-,, 
ness, it can be detected that the eczematous marks on his 
hands are all dried up. A bystander explains that some, 
festivity ip the family was the cause of his staying 
away from school. 

Mr. Mathews writes of similar work in the Batlagun- 
du Boarding School. He says, 

A cause of fcharikegi^^ing is the ^duiissioa of Kallar boys. Unly a 
few have been received thus fur, but Government has promised addition¬ 
al scholarships for the new year. Most of these boys have never 
attended school, but they are strong a*nd sturdy, and eager for an educa- 



tlon, They are inentally, as well as physically, ivell equipped fot hard 
Wprk* Our aim is tp, educate the hoys, and instil into their minds tbp , 
principles of honesty and industry. ^Ve are ready to open a class in car¬ 
pentry, at beginning of the ncTV year. This will be in addition to their 
regular class-room work, and will not only make the school life interest¬ 
ing t o them but will giye them a trade whereby they can earn their own 
living. Ordinarily there would be no room for these Kallar boys, be¬ 
cause the buildings are already overcrowded with the Christian children. 
The Government, however, has made this possible by providing a grant 
for the new carpentry shop, and the necessary tools, and has given gener¬ 
ously for the repair of an old building, which now serves as a dormitory 
for the boys. We are still looking forward to the proposed new plant for 
the Boarding School. The present buildings are old, insufficient, unattrac¬ 
tive, and utterly unfit for carrying on the important work which we have 
undertaken. But wo rejoice that friends at home have already given 
liberally for the new plant for the school, and are confident that the 
wholp amount needed will be raised, and the buildings erected, within 
the near future. Then the work can be properly carried on, and the 
general health of the children will improve, when overcrowding is re¬ 
lieved. 

Mrs. White gives the following account of the same 
kind of work for another Oriminal Tribe :— 

In Bainnad District there are about 2,500 men, women and children 
belonging to the Kiir.ava caste. These people are by habit nomadic and 
addicted to drunkenness, immorality, thieving and housebreaking. In 
1900 Mr. Perkins began work among these people to try to reclaim their 
souls for Christ. After he left Aruppukottai Dr. JefEory carried on the 
work by bringing about balF a dozen of the boys to the Boarding School. 
On May 22, 1919, Government sanctioned scholarship grants of Rs. 4 each 
per menaera up to a total of 50 children to enable them to study in the 
Boarding School at Aruppukottai. On June 19, 1920 this aid was increas¬ 
ed to 5 per mensem up to a total of 100 children. It also gave a 
grant of Rs. 30,039 to build a dormitory for hoys, which was dedicated 
Feb. 9th, 1922. To date Government has granted in scholarships Rs. 
10,900. 

What are our aims in regard to these children ? It is somewhat 
hard to establish regular habits in boys who nob only have been 
free from discipline but also have a heritage from nomadic ancestors. 
They chafe against regular hours and very often in the morning 
one or two will be found among the, missing. Then a trustworthy boy 
is sent to bring in the wanderers. But I am glad to say that ifc is mainly 
the new bojs who run away. Boys who have been here a year or two 



o1jejr= rales. In ftchdlaiBhtt) fclittsd ijbyft aad ‘g^rls dompttfd 
faltorably vrtth the bther cHldreal *^ One bay xeeei^d a jirize in the BiBlb 
Utf26ti examination 'this y^r, Severiil others stand’at 'the head of ^iheir 
clhisSes. ' It was not long- ago tliat one boy told me he hoped to become 
a Chnstiftil catechist. 


1.8 yet npt ipany have dniKhed their edncaiion, bat of,those who havo^, 
nol; one has:gone back to a life of stealing* All ^Jio have hnished have 
gone oiit world to tahe their places as baptised Christians. S^yep, 

boys have left thp school after finishing their education at Pasumalai and 
are doing good work. 0ns boy is a Station Master in Ceylon earning 


Ha. 60 per month. The son pf the haad man of the Kurava caste is a 
constable. Three are teaching school, one is a writer in, the Y.M C.A. 
in Colombo, whence he sends money to his two brothers who are studying 


here, 

; , I^ast year there was a total of 60 children studying in the Aruppu- 


kpttai Boarding School and at Pasumalai <and Oapron HalL This year 
we have a total of 58. 


' ’ ' A basket-niaking class was started the Ist of October to teach these 
children the use of their fingers and to keop them from having too mnCh 
leisure time. As no cmonv^y was available^ for a toaoh^ this has Imerely 
been carried on by^ .the (ppplls wlip know something, of baskot^making. 
helpiTig those who do not, undi^r the supervision of tbe^ School manager. 


;J; 7 CONCLUSION. 

Ee-evaluation of our work ig called for by our Board. 
Lgt me call attenUon to tjie ; co-ordination betiVYeen the. 
various branches of our worki 

Forty years ago a village school was maintained in 
a small village for a term qf years ai^d 
Village ;;ThiB . year twenty- 

nine families have formed a Christian Congregation; of 
those who were children then and their children. 'We 
value that school. 

Formerly the Mission would erect a small mud and 
thatch building, and work for months or ' 
vHTfld Churches, years tp fill it. In Koilpatti the' 
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people have built it and crowded it from the beginning 
and come into association with the Church Council. This 
is the better way. 

Years ago a girl small of stature from a feeble village 
school was taken into the Boarding School 
station School, married to a village Christ¬ 

ian. Now she is the mother of three strapping young 
men all in industrial work as teachers. We continue our 
high valuation of both village and station schools. 

Eesult of many forms of work were in evidence in a 
Sunday service in a mud prayer-house. 
Sunday Service, teacher and his wife were products 

of Pasumalai and Mangalapuram respectively. Two 
Bible Women trained in Eachanyapuram were present. 
An infant baptised was the grandchild of an orphan saved 
from famine and flood and trained in the Palani Orphan¬ 
age, Batlagundu Boys Boarding School, and Pasumalai. 
The child’s father is l;eaching a Board School under the 
Local Government. This father’s bullock cart took the 
two Missionaries in the rain to the high road. The driver 
of the bullocks was the grown-up son of one of the earliest 
Christians in that place, the old man being no longer 
living. The .property is not well kept up for lack of funds 
in the Pastorate Committee. The Congregation remains 
small and unable to provide funds for repairing buildings, 
though it is a center where various Christian families are 
represented. The school for Hindu boys is well main¬ 
tained. Every one we look at is the product of one or 
more of our agencies. 

Every agency has in its time brought forth fruit to 
the glory of God. In the morning sow thy seed and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand for thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good,” 
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CHANGES IN 50 YBAES. 


in. 1873. 



Jan. 1923. 

23 

Missionaries 


63 

127 

Indian Workers ... 

• • • 

910 

249 

Villages witli Christians 

... 

605 

7,059 

Christian Community 

# • « 

26,724 

194 

Gain over previous year 

• • • 

585 

Bs. 3,447 

Contributions 

... 

Bs. 32,552 

31 

Churches; Pastorates 

... 

82 

1,547 

Conimunicants 


9,142 

57 

Gain for the year ... 

... 

128 

2,419 

Pupils in the Schopls 

... 

14,923 

Bs. 1,222 

Pees from Sfll Schools 

... 

Bs. 79,214 

10 

Itineracies *.♦ 


57 

47,541 

Hearers on do. ... 

... 

129,954 


Pupils of Bible Women 

... 

3,326 


Hearers of do. 


101,303 

2 

Dispensaries; Hospitals 

* * • 

:2 

100 

Patients ... • 


2,014 

24,357 

Treatments 


60,433 






*1 


LIST OP MISSIONARIES 

Mev. John J. Banninga, M.A., D.D., Secretary. 


Date of 

«ntering Mis- Names. Post OiSce Addresses, 

sion Service. 


1901 

1901 

18?3 

1871 

1908 

1916 

1900 

1900 


Madura, S. India. 


Bev. John J. Banninga, M A., D.D. ... 1 t> i • i\t j tmctj- 

Mrs. Mary D. Banninga .... .. j Pasumalai, Madura Dt, S. India. 

Worh : Union Theological Seminary. 

Bev. John S. Chandler, M.A., B.D. ... ... ) ha- j c t ;!• 

Mrs. Henrietta S. Chandler, b.a. ... ... t S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

Miss Gertrude E. Chandler, (Kg. Tr.) ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Capron Hall High and Training Schools. 

Mis& Edith M. Coon, m.a. ... ... Madras, S. India. 

TTorifc .* Woman's Christian College. 

Bev. James H. Dickson, B,A., B.sc. ... ...l-n i • ivyr j q t j- 

Mrs. Frances H. Dickson, (Kg. Tr,)... jPasumalai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 


as 

cc 



1919 

1919 

1891 

1891 

1912 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1894 

1887: 

1915 

1915 

1891 

1894 

1890 

1890 


]■ Madura, S. India. 


Bev, Baymond A. I^dley, b.a., B-d. ... ... | Tij-umangalam, Madura Dt., Silndia. 

Mrs. Katharine E. Dudley, B.A. ... ... J ° 

Work: South India United Church. 

Eev. Willis P; Elwood, ma. ... ... Madura Dt., S. India. 

Mrs. Agnes A. Elwood ... ... J ^ ‘ ’ 

Work : South India United Church. 

Mr. Edgar M. Flint, M.A., B.sc. ..i 
Mrs. Susanna Q.. Flint, B.A. ... _ ... j 

Work: The American College. 

Mr. L. Curtis Guise, M.A. . ( ... 7 a 

Mrs. Nettie B.: Guise . | Madura, &.:fedia. 

WorU : The American College. : 

, ::: 

Work : United Theological College, 

Eev. James M. Hess, M.A., B.D. ... c ^ ,^i 

Mrs. Mildred W. Hess ... | On furlough. 

Work : The American College. 

Eev. Edward P. Holton, M.A., B.D. ... T>^ « Tv..:i;o 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Holton - . . Palm, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Work : South India United Church. 

Eev. Franklin E. Jeffery, M.A., D.D. ... ••• 7 -p ^ ^ 

Mrs. Maud B. Jeffery, BSC. ... |On furlough. 

TFor^ .• South India United Church. 


os 

MS. 


J9I,1 
19] 1 

T . 1 

1915 

1915 

; i. ' 

1915 
isao 

1908 

1910 

1904 

19Q;i 

1916 
1918 

189^ 

1895 

190q 


;rn?' H. Law^OUj E.A., S.B. ... ) 1, ■ • 

Mrs. Frances J. Lawson, B.A. ... , [ PasUmalai, Madura Dt. S India 

Lloyd I„ LorbeeiS* ' 

Mrs.^ Elva H. Lorbeer, m.a. ... ‘ | On furlough. 

Eev. A^el A. Martin, High and Training Schools. 

Mrs. Emma Martin ’ ^ . . * ’ r On furlough. 

Eov. Bniloigh V ®T“-'. 

Mrs. Pearl C,. Mathews .. " | Batlagundu, Madura Dt., S India 

^rs, |ilargaret Y.:Miller ... j Pasunialai, Madura Dt., S. India. 

Eev.EdvvrardL.NoltmKi:J.r“^'^"®^^ . 

Mrs. Eosa W ‘Nolting , ; ; j Madura, SHndia. 

Miss Mary T. Ndyes, bIa!’'^' ' g’ 

Miss Harriet 

Miss Catheriue S. QuioEden for Women and Children. 

Wor*Women’s Work. Ht., S. India. 


C5 

Ox 



Miss Mary Bogere, b.n. ... ... Madura, S, India, 

Work : Hospital for Women and Children. 

Miss Mary M, Boot ;.;..; ... Madura S. India. 

Work : Bible Women’s Work. 

Bey. Albert J. Saunders, M.A., B.D. ••• ) txt j a t j ' 

Mrs. Jessie M. Saunder^ , m - - . j Madura, S. India. 

Work: The American College. i 

Miss Katharine B. Scott, B.A., m,d. ..v ; » ;; Vellore, N. Arcot Dt., S. India. 

tJnion Medical School fokr Women. ^ ; ■ 

Miss Bertha K. Smith, b a. ... ... Aruppukbttai, Bamnad Dt., S. India, 

Work: Women’s Work. 

Miss Eva M. Swift .. . ... .. . ‘ On furlough. 

. - I Lucy Perry Noble Bible Institute. 

Mrs. ?raacef ii; } Kodaikanal, Madura Dt., S. India, 

Work: South India United Church. 

Eev. Frank Van Allen, b.A., m.d. ... Madura, S. India. 

Work: Albert Victor Hospital. ‘ : , 

Miss Martha M. Van Allen, m a. ... ... Madura, S. India. 

Work : Qapron Hall High and Training Schools. 

Eev. C, Stanley Vaughan , ... ... Manamadura, Kamnad Dt, S. India. 

Work: South India United Church. 

Eev. William W Wallace, m.a.,.b.!D. Madura, S. India. 

Work: The American College. 

Mrs. Genevieve T. Wallace ... ... On furlough. 


’ ® “* 1 Aruppukottai.aamnad Dt., S. India. 

1917 Mrs. Buth P. White, B.A. ... . ... J . 

' Work : South India United Church. ■ 

1915 Miss Katharine B. Wilcox, B-Ai ... ... On furlough. 

Work: Caproh Hall High and Training Schools. 

- •••)Madura;S. India. 

1921 Mrs. Harriet M. Wilder. B.A. ... ... j _ . - 

Work : Albert Victor Hospital. 

leS "■ •‘•) Kodaikahal,, MadM'Dl, S. India. 

1922 Mrs. Mabel E. Wolsted J * 

" \ Wiorh: Language Study. ' — ^ 

1907 Mrs, Harriet H. Zumbro ... ... On furlough. 

The following:are associated in the work of the Mission but are not under appointment:—^ 
Miss Alice E. Chamberlin and Miss Kathaleeh F. Tremenheere. 

Furlough address^-of all Miesionaries:—Care of A.B.C.F.M., 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Mass., U.S.A. : 
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NOTES ON STATISTICS. 

Dr. Banning^, Statistician, 

Table L The number of Missionaries on the roll of 
the Mission at the close of 1922 was three less than the 
year previous owing to the resignation of Eev. and Mrs. 
Cooper and the withdrawal of Miss McNeill who had for 
a time assisted in the work of Rachanyapuram as a 
^'special worker ” hot under appointment by the Board. 

Two Ministers were ordained during the year thus 
increasing the number of such workers by that figure. 

A.mong other Indian workers there was a total in¬ 
crease of 31 over the number employed in 1921. In this 
number the largesit increase is among “ Masters while 
there is again a falling off (of eleven) in the number of 
Catechists. 

Table II, 1921 showed a large’gain in the total 
number of our Christian Coi^munity. The gain this 
year is not so large, but comes nearer the average gain 
we have had for many years. The gain: for 1922 was 585. 
Last year’s figure would have been smaller and this year’s 
correspondingly greater if there had not been a fairly 
large mistake made in the Sevalpatty Pastorate, where 
the number of ** Baptized Adults ” was counted twice. 

The largest gainv.:is in the Central Local Council 
where the special woi'k in the Kalmar caste has resulted 
in adding a net gain of 429 to jour numbers. This is 
nearly equal to our total net gain. The North Local Coun¬ 
cil gives a gain of 180, while the; East Local Council re¬ 
ports a loss of 105, due jnainly to losses in Sethur where 
a large gain was reported last year. The West Local 
has but a small gain due to losses in Kombai and Bodi- 
naikanur Pastorates, which offset, the gains of others. 

We can hardly regard our results as satisfactory 
this year, for though we never forget that life • cannot be 
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measured by statistics, we must admit that we are call¬ 
ed upon to “ disciple all nations ” and we cannot claim 
success in that work W’hen so small an increase in our 
numbers is recorded. 

Table III. The net gain in the number of commu¬ 
nicants is only 128^ as against 302 the previous year. 
No large gains are reported by any pastorates, and the 
losses in some almost wipe out the gains in others. 

Table IV The tendency, noted before, that there 
is increasingly less direct evangelistic work among Hin¬ 
dus, seems to continue this year also for the number of 
itineracies held and the nuraher who heard the message 
through this means had markedly decreased. We are 
glad to note, however, that the number of those who 
heard the Bible Women has increased slightly. 

Tal)le V In spite of the fact that w^e this year 
omit the Madura Boys' High School from our Statistics 
as it has become a Union High School, the number of stu¬ 
dents of all grades on our rolls has increased from 14, 
354 to 14,928. A large part of this gain is again due to 
the work among the Kallar caste in Tirumangalam and 
Usilampatti Pastorates, where more than 60 schools are 
filled with the boys and girls of this community. The 
College and the Migh Schools all report substantial 
gains. Education is highly valued and larger numbers of 
pupils crowd into the classes each year. 

Owing to the withdrawal of the Union High School 
froru our tables, the amount of fees collected is smaller 
than last year, but, as the Union High School continues 
the yyofk we were doing, there really is an increase in 
.work done and.fees received through it is not reported 

here. 




No. I.— 






Mission- 

Name op Local Council 

OR 

Department 




Men 

Work begun 

Population 

Pastoral and 
Evaneelistic 

a 

o 

• i-t 

c3 

o 

■d 

SI 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Madura Church Council Work 
N orth Local Council ... 

1836 

555,000 

2 




West „ „ 

1839 

470,000 

2 



• • • 

Central „ ,, 

1834 

483,000 

2 

. • • 


• • » 

South „ ,, . 

1839 

330,000 

1 

.. 

• • 

... 

Last yf yy .. 

1835 

720,000 

1 

. • . 

. • • 

.. • 

H.M.S. Konganadu Mission ... 

1905 

17,000 

... 

... 

... 

»• t 

Department. 

M ission Treasury 



• •• 



1 

American College, Madura ... 

1881 

• » « 

• • . 

6 

• a 1 

• .. 

Capron Hall School, Madura ... 

1835 

• * t 

... 

. . . 

• V • 


Hindu Girls^ Schools, Madura*. 

1869 

... 



... 

• •• 

Tr, & fl. School, Pasumalai.*. 

1876 

• • • 

... 

2 



Union Theol. Seminary „ 

1842 

». • 

• ■ • 

1 

• • . 


L. P. Noble Bible School 

1892 

... 


... 

• a. 

. •. 

Dep^t of Women’s work, Aruppu 

1876 

... 

. . . 

... 



Do. Do. Madura. .. 

1867 


. • • 

... 

. . . 


Men’s Medical work,Madura... 

1849 

. . . 

. . • 

. . . 

1 

... 

Women’s Do. Do. 

1887 


. . . 

. . . 

... 

... 

U. Theol. College, Bangalore... 

1912 


. . • 

1 

... 


Women’s Christian Cbl., Madras 

1915 


• • • 

• •• 

• a. 


Women’s Medical Col., Vellore. 

1919 


• •• 

... 

• •• 

• • • 

Language Study 

• • • 

• . • 

... 

«.. 

1 

• • • 

On Furlough ... . 


... 

2 

2 

••• 


Total for J922 

... 

... 

10 

I 2 I 

2 

1 

Total for 1921 

... 

... 

10 ; 



4 


* Included under " Caprou^Hall” 









Agency, 1922 


aeies , , , 

Indian Agency 

Women 

I'otal under appoint¬ 
ment 

Special workers 

O 

CH 

Men 

Women 

Other workers 

Total 

Hindu Teachers 

Pastoral and 
Evangelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Ordained 

Catechists 

Byangelists 

Masters 

Bible women 

m 

(D 

m 

m 

03 

U 

s 

2 




4 


4 

4 

21 

4 

40 

9 

36 

11 

125 

8 

2 




4 


4 

9 

16 

5 

64 

9 

42 

S 

153 

15 

2 

... 



4 


4 

6 

13 

9 

83 

10 

43 


164 

11 

1 

• • • 

... 


2 


2 

7 

25 

7 

39 

... 

38 

3 

119 

6 

1 




2 


2 

3 

15 

6 

24 

7 

19 

1 

75 

2 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

6 

... 




1 

2 


2 




• « t 







5 



11 


11 




25 


i 

• • « 

26 

17 


3 

* •. 


3 


3 




6 


25 

4 

35 

1 


... 









4 


19 


23 



2 



i 


4 




39 


4 

3 

46 

i 


1 



2 


2 




4 


1 



... 


... 




1 

1 




4 


9 

1 

J4 


2 




2 


2 




2 

19 

9 

3 

33 


1 




1 


1! 



i 


32 



33 



... 



1 


l| 


1 





... 

1 




2 


2 

i 

3 





2 

... 

50 

52 



1 



2 


2 



























• « • 

1 


1 


1 

« 





... 

, , . 




1 

... 


2 


2 










2 

6 

... 


12 


12 ! 







... 



13 

19 

3 

1 ; 

61 

i 

2i 

63 

29 

91 

34 

336 

89 

247 

84 

910 

61 

13 

17 

4 

3 

63 

i 

3 

_ 

66 

27 

102 

28 

309 

87 

242 

84 

1 

I 879 

1 

60 

1 



















































Madura_ _ Name of Churoh Coincil 

EBBf - SoutoJ central Wc8t Korth 


No. II .—Congregations 


ADHiattENTS 


Baptt/ied Uxbaptizkdi 


Dindigul Eflst ... 
Do. Station. 
Do. West.... 
. Paiaui .. 


A-ndipatti ....... 

Batlagundu ..... 

Bodinaikanur ... 

Kambam . 

Kodaikanal. 

Kombai. 

Kotcimedu ..... 
Kovilapurain .... 
' Niiakottai. 


Pasuraalai. 

Tirumangalain 


North Union 


f Aruppukottai .... 

Kamuthi ........ 

Karisalkvdam: .... 

Mallankinaru .... 

Mandapasalai .... 

Mundudaipu .. 

, Paralechi 
^ Seiralpatti.. 

Manamadura. 

Melur 

TirupuvaHam .... 
. ^hur . 

Konganadu Mii^on 
Educational Depts. 


13 

10 

343 

44 

31,9 

9 

7 

366 

24 

3801 

34 

24 

361 

133 

289 

30 

24 

209 

154 

288 

27- 

11 

^67 

71 

:330 

Ifi 

.9 

‘20l 

82 

2.52 

9 

7 

254 

1X3 

225 

10 

8 

376 

91 

474 

.5 

3 

312 

37 

305 

12 

l2 

267 

47 

25*5 

10 

7 

210 

99 

148 

7 

7 

335 

123 

382 

17 

6 

;291 

105 

264 

14 

7 

491 

103 

332 

38 

16 

424 

299 

497 

46 

30 

140 

267 

105 

11 

7 

427 

130 

252 

26 

8 

366 

165 

360 

18 

9 

135 

25 

88 

2 

2 

198 

36 

129 

18 

17 

565 

201 

604 

.31 

10 

462 

60 

370 

8 

5 

191 

95 

202 

6 

5 

90 

131 

81 

23 

12 

452 

132 

342 

8 

8 

166 

24 

75 

■ 7 

2 

*137 

31 

142 

14 

14 

342 

129 

340 

42 

42 

257 

158 

229 

39 

22 

165 

61 

142 

26 

12 

131 

90 

176 

26 

26 

68 

96 

105 

’ C 

4 

. 53 

23 

51 

60.6 

393 

|9142 

3379 

8513 

695 

504-1 

9014 

3357 

j7892 


68 

S 


99 197 l&j 382 


114 2601 461 162 136 


Women 

Children | 

Clifistian community 

203 

329 

719 

20S 

394 

783 

319 

419 

1049 

269 

425 

943 

224 

408 

864 

128 

287 

575 

207 

346 

733 

297 

618 

1147 

168 

315 

665 

203 

389 

788 

117 

265 

500 

269 

636 

1030 

210 

302 

724 

182 

326 

1004 

405 

601 

1406 

179 

170 

645 

346 

262 

827 

315 

897 

901 

73 

104 

270 

113 

129 

363 

441 

768 

1624 

403 

686 

1499 

170 

307 

659 

128 

187 

439 

375 

641 

1379 

192 

266 

647 

138 

258 

513 

256 

486 

999 

1 355 

521 

1235 

: 123 

163 

438 

; 18S 

299 

659 

1 135 

242 

529 

i 64 

56 

168 

.1 '* 

7383|l]8.92|26724 

7261114C6 26139 

1 


























and Benevolence, 1922 



























































Churches^ 1922 



























No. IV-— Evangelistic, Medical 

























No. V.—Educational Work, 1922. 

A. ELEMENTAKY SCHOOLS 




Total 

Teachers 

Christian 

Teachers 

Day 

Scholars 

Boarders 


Christian 

Scholars 

tJ 

CO 

"0 

0 

r-! 

Name op Local Council 
OR Institution. 

Schools 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

00 

1 —< 

5 

Total 

P 

O 

‘3 

P 

0 

"S 

a 

0 

$ 

Q 

134 

Boardii^ Schools. 

North Local Council. 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

28 

63 

60 

15=) 

*69 

144 


724 

West „ „ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

3 

54 

27 

94 

30 

85 

"2 

100+ 

Central „ „ 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

20 

7 

120 

35 

188 

32 

144 

• • • 

675 

South „ „ 

1 

2 

6 

2 

6 

12 

7 

74 

93 

186 

98 

180 

• • • 

1723 

East 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 


18 

46 



... 

162 

Total for 1922 ... 

6 

9 

19 

9 

19 

49 

50 

337 

233 

569 





Total for 1921 ... 

5 

10 

17 

10 

1, 


62 

321 

214 

657 

261 

679 

9 

6736 


Hindu Girls’ Schools. 
North Local Council 
West „ „ ■; 

Central „ „ 

East „ ;; 

H. G-, Schools, Madura 
H, G. Schools, Aruppukottai 

Total for 1922 ... 

Total for 192 1 

Village Day Schools. 
North Local Council 
West „ 

Central „ 

South „ 

Ko^ganadu 

Model School, Pasumalai 
Branch School, College 
Bachanyapuram 

Total for 1922 

Total for 1921 


5 

2 

15 

2 

12 

1 

397 



398 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 


169 



109 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i * • 

72 




4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

6 

143 



mm 

4 

4 


4 

19 

2 

431 



433 


2 

9 

2 

9 

24 

232 

... 


256 

20 

12 

65 

12 

62 

33 

1444 

. . . 

... 

1477 

23 

15 

69 

15 

57 

63 

1210 

1 

1 

mm 

39 

37 

17 

29 

17 

16(32 

123 



■ 

60 

61 

35 

46 

35 

2429 

271 




83 

79 

37 

67 

37 

2908 

2i)0 



3159 

50 

37 

32 

31 

32 

1772 

207 



1979 

23 

21 

11 

19 

11 

742 

40 



782 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

79 

15 



94 

1 

7 

2 

7 

2 

150 

35 

78 



1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

168 

4 

• • • 

• • • 

172 

1 


2 

• • • 

2 

26 

12 

1 

7 

46 

269 

249| 

138 

206 

138 

9936 

967 

79 

7 

10980 

235 

192j 

137 

173 

14l'9048 

1 

822 

100 

... 

9940 


2 

6 

10 

41 


9 

60| 

2i 

5 

12 

6 


79 84 


105 111 3 


64 

135 

64! 

105 

23 

6 

32 

4 

15 


195 

484 

231 

630 

96 

15 

133 

53 

20 ' 


4481757 


4731707 


36 

163 


189 


156 


992 

1674 

1361 

851 

1530 

20 

815 

2021 


9254 


11206 




























No. V— bDUCATIONAL WORK, 1922 

B. HIOHEE EDUCATION 


Name op Local Gotjncil 
oB Institution 

. Schools 

Total 

Teachers 

* 1 

Christian 

Teachers 

Day 

Scholars 

Boarders 

Total Scholars on Eolls 

Christian 

Scholars 

United with Church 

Fees from all Schools 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

CD ; 

in 

S 

Girls 

Total 

A.M. College, Madura"' 

1 

20 

• •! 

3 

1 

1-36 

1 

2 

1 1 

290 


458 

2 

114 


33036 

High School, Pasumalai 

1 

20 

2 

20 

2 

198 

16 

' 266 


480 

16 

338 

59 

12685 

Training School, Pasumalai.. 

1! 

12 

1 

13 

• • « 

48 

9 

110 


160 

12 

i 140 

6 

. . * 

Capron Hall, Madura 

1 

G 

25 

5 

25 

28 

2-29 


302^ 

559 

497 

i 520. 30 

8756 

Eachanyapuram Bible School 

1 

... 

2 

... 

2 


. • . 

1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

* ... 

... 

j, Industrial 

2 

4' 5 

4 

5 



• • • 

89; 

89 

89 

89 

58 

.« * 

TJ. T. Seniinary, Pasumalai... 

1 

4 

1 1 

4 

1 

31 

16 



47 

16 

47 

! 

... 

Total for 1922 

8 

66 

35 

I 49 

35 

441 

272 

1 

666|408; 

1797 

646 

1262 

153 

54477 

Total for 1921 .., 

8 

1 

1 92 

29 

j 65 

30 

j 1263j 248| 834| 342 

2187 

562 

986 

164 

66442 


C. SUMMAEY OF A & B (showing total in each Local Council or Institution.) 


North Local Council 

43 

40 

86 

32; 

.S3 

1667 

548 

63 

60 

2338 

131 

348 

... 

1716 

West ,, 

65 

64 

42 

49, 

4i 

2439 

443 

64 

27 

2903 

215 

620 

10 

2678 

Central ,, ,, 

85 

83 

43 

71 

43 

2928 

339 

126 

35 

8419 

98 

377 

... 

1927 

South ,, ,, 

61 

39, 

38 

83 

38 

1781 

214 

74 

93 

2165 

208 

716 

... 

2674 

East ,, ,, 

28 

24 

19 

22 

19 

751 

188 

20 

18 

977 

56 

154 

... 

1718 

Konganadu ... ...' 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

79 

15 



94 

6 

16 


20 

A. lif. College, Madura 

2 

25 

1 

8 

1 

304 

0 

290 

. . . 

600 

6 

167 

1 

35056 

Capron Hall School, Madura 

J 

6 

25 

5 

25 

2S 

229 

... 

302 

559 

497 

520 

30 

8756 

Hindu Girls^ Schools, Madura 

4 

4 

19 

4 

19 

2 

431 

... 

... 

433 

10 

12 

65 

1 o3 

Pasumalai High and Tr. ... 

3 

39 

4 

40 

4 

396 

60 

454 

3 

923 

60 

611 

13500 

U. T, Sem., Pasumalai 

1 

4 

l! 4 

1 

31 

16 


... 

47 

16 

47 

... 

... 

L. P. Noble Bible School ... 

4 

4 

9, 4 

9 

26 

12 

1 

! 110 

149 

118 

123 

58 

... 

Dep’t of Women’s work, 
Aruppukottai 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

24 

1 


... 

... 

256 

• 

4 

6 

... 

... 

Total for 1922 .. 

292 

336' 

247 

276 

24410459 

■ 

2733 

1082 

648 

j 14923j 

1425 

3715 

164 

68098 

Total for 1921 ... 

277 

1 

309 

242 

269 

24310436 

1 

2826 

766 

657 

14354|l401 

3383 

172 

_ 

83540 


* Included in preceding “ Teachers ” column. 
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